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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


BANK PROTECTION OF THE TREASURY 
RESERVE. 


HE gold reserve in the United States Treasury having 
dropped below $90,000,000 last month, the associated banks 
of New York and banks in several other cities deposited nearly 
$20,000,000 of gold in exchange for legal tender, to carry the 
reserve above the traditional safety mark, $100,000,000. Then, 
in order to prevent further drains of gold from the Treasury 
banks, houses of foreign exchange, and a few large importers en- 
tered into an agreement for the purpose of stopping gold exports 
for the next ninety days. It is reported that each of these houses 
will supply a share of foreign bills as needed and sterling loans 
if necessary, the amount of credits thus obtainable for use in lieu 
of shipments of gold aggregating $75,000,000. The executive or 
managing committee of five firms, said to have been chosen to 
carry the agreement into effect, consists of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
August Belmont & Co., Kuhn, Loeb & Co., L. von Hoffmann & 
Co., and Lazard Fréres, of New York city. Press comment on 
the apparently successful feat of the banking-houses concerns 
itself largely with the political significance of the movement. 
One Explanation of the Crisis.—‘‘To those conversant with 
Wall Street affairs, it is only needful to note last Monday’s trans- 
actions in the leading speculative stocks in order to ascertain the 
personnel of the operators. The attack appears to have been a 
virtual conspiracy. The plan of operations bore evidence of a 
joint understanding and a common purpose. It is no secret 
that among the assailants were citizens accustomed to blend poli- 
tics with large speculative operations. Men who stand high in 
party councils, who distinguish themselves at the late national 
conventions, and who have figured conspicuously before the 
country as valiant opponents of the free-coinage heresy, are cred- 
'Dly reputed to have been in the ranks of these millionaire raid- 
ers, both political parties having been equally represented. 
Herein lies one of the most interesting phases of this extraordi- 
nary teat of buccaneering speculation. The facts reveal a depth 
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of financial venality which we had scarcely been prepared to 
expect even in the moral slums of Wall Street. We have heard 
of members of Congress and of high politicians speculating on 
the fate of sugar bills and on the mysteries of tariff legislation 
and on the secrets of administrative departments; but it is at 
least something new that men who are leaders in protecting our 
money system should employ themselves in creating panics and 
endangering the ability of the Treasury to maintain gold pay- 
ments. How near these high politicians, with their millionaire 
associates, came to succeeding in their attempts to create a seri- 
ous crisis may be inferred from the fact that, in order to restore 
the confidence they have destroyed, the banks have deemed it 
necessary to contribute twenty millions to the Treasury gold re- 
serve, while the foreign bankers have intervened to stop gold 
exports by issuing, if needs be, $75,000,000 of bills of exchange. 
These grave precautions are due almost exclusively to the at- 
tempt of this millionaire combination to supply themselves with 
stocks at panic prices. It is a sorry discouragement to the true 
and faithful men who are sacrificing much to protect our financial 
interests to find that even among their collaborateurs in the cause 
of sound money there are those who are ready to turn a great 
national danger into an occasion for increasing their private 
wealth.”—/ournal of Commerce ({nd.), New York, 


Banks and the Stock Market.—“If the sight of the figures 
$100,000,000 and upward, in the Treasury report of its gold re- 
serve, will inspire confidence and avert a panic, and if selling a 
few millions sterling exchange at $4.88%4 when it legitimately is 
worth $4.90%, will prevent, for sixty days, the Stock Exchange 
from having an ague fit every time the steamers for Europe sail, 
nobody can say that the experiment was not worth trying. 

“Bank officers have, too, other than purely benevolent motives 
for thus combating with imaginary remedies the imaginary fears 
of the public. Their interests are too largely bound up with the 
maintenance of the prices of speculative securities for them to be 
indifferent to a possible panic on the Stock Exchange. The 
latest report of the Controller of the Currency shows that, no 
longer ago than September 28, 1895, the national banks alone, of 
this city, out of a total loan and discounts of $364,000,000, had 
$181,000,000, or very nearly one half, lent upon stock collaterals. 
Unless the proportion has materially changed since the date men- 
tioned, the banks of this city altogether, state as well as national, 
must have now not less than $237,000,000 lent in the same Way, 
and, when to this is added the $138,000,000 which the trust com- 
panies of New York and Brooklyn also had owing them upon 
stock collaterals at the beginning of this month, the stake which 
the financial institutions of this city have in the stability of Stock 
Exchange quotations is brought. up to $375,000,000. Stock loans 
are usually made with margins of twenty per cent. at the current 
prices of the collaterals, with stipulations that this margin shall 
at all times be kept good, but when the market declines suddenly 
borrowers are not able to comply with the requirement, and it is 
equally impossible to sell their collaterals for enough to pay the 
loans upon them. We have already had a decline of more than 
twenty per cent. within two months on many speculative securi- 
ties, and one to five per cent. more would be perilous to lenders as 
well as to borrowers. A loss of only five per cent. upon the total 
of $375,000,000 would be $18,750,000, so that putting $20,000,000 
into the United States Treasury, where it will be perfectly safe, 
will, if it prevents even a small part of this loss, be money well 
invested. P 

“With this enormous mass of stock loans upon their hands, the 
financial institutions of the city are in a very embarrassing posi- 
tion. Ifto check gold exports, in a legitimate way, they put up 
the rate of interest they drive money-borrowers into selling their 


collaterals and thus depress prices all round. If, on the other 


hand, they keep interest low and lend freely, they protect their 
margins, but, at the same time, they facilitate gold exports, 
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which alarm the public, and so expose themselves to loss from 
another quarter. In like manner, the foreign exchange dealers, 
who are expected to furnish bills below their natural price, run 
the risk of stimulating purchases beyond their natural limit and 
of being compelled, at a later day, to cover their sales at a loss. 
How much it cost the Belmont-Morgan syndicate last year in this 
way to check gold exports, has never been disclosed to the public, 
and the sacrifice they made, whatever it was, did not prevent the 
necessity of a fresh loan by the Government almost as soon as it 
was completed. It is agreed on all sides that another loan can 
not, for political reasons, be made until after the Presidential 
election, and with the growing conviction that a silverite victory 
is possible, we may, at any time, have a run upon the Treasury 
for gold, which will sweep away the obstructions to it so carefully 
contrived last week, with resistless force.”—“* Watthew Marshall” 
in The New York Sun. 


Government Taken Out of the Banking Business.—‘ The 
lesson the latest phase of the money situation teaches is plain 
enough. The Government, by the voluntary action of the banks, 
has been, for the time, taken out of the banking business. The 
banks themselves have attended to their business for the Govern- 
ment, precisely as they attend to the banking business for citi- 
zens individually. If the Government may be taken out of the 
banking business in this instance why shall it not be taken out of 
the banking business altogether? The only thing a government 
ought to have to do with money is to see to it that what circulates 
as money is precisely what it purports to be. That is to say, it 
should certify by its stamp to the value of the thing circulating as 
money. - It ought to have nothing to do with the currency in any 
other way whatever... . 

“The lesson taught by the avoidance of the bond issue and let- 
ting the banks of the country attend to the gold reserve is the 
most important that the country has had a chance to learn since 
the resumption of specie payments. No more bond issues ought 
to be necessary to keep up the gold reserve. But the gold reserve 
must be kept up by bond issues if no better way can be found. 
The better way is now in evidence.”"—7he Times-Herald 
(UcKinley Ind.), Chicago. 


A Service to the Country.—‘“ There is no need whatever for 
going into spasms of indignation over the matter. It is the con- 
dition that makes this outside protection necessary that now con- 
fronts the country, and it is the duty of the citizen to see to it that 
the political party that brought about the prolonged period of 
distrust and distress does not get another lease of power. It was 
the Democratic Party, with the assistance of the Populists, that 
stood in the way of relief last winter. But for the obstructive 
tactics in the Senate, and the presence of an unfriendly spirit in 
the White House, the national Treasury would by this time be in 
a satisfactory condition. 

“These parties of calamity and destruction are now associated 
together more closely than ever, and it is from the fear of the 
consequences of their unholy alliance that the sufficiency of the 
bank securities is threatened. The future is full of doubt when 
two such elements get together for mischief. If the result of the 
New York bankers’ action shall be to check the spread of dis- 
trust, then they will be doing the whole country a service, no 
matter what selfish purpose shall be charged against them.” — The 
Journal (Rep.), Kansas City. 


Mixture of Politics, Patriotism, and Profit.—‘‘ When Presi- 
dent Cleveland called on the banks for gold to replenish the re- 
demption fund they drove a hard bargain with him, and he had 
to pay millions to get the necessary yellow metal, and besides, 
permanently increase the bonded indebtedness of the country. 
The other day the gold reserve fell to about $85,000,000, and was 
rapidly nearing the danger point, when a further bond issue 
would be necessary. Just at this time a bond issue would be dis- 
astrous to the goldites in the political field. The patriotism of 
the New York bankers was at once aroused, and, in connection 
with banks of other cities, they deposited some $15,000,000 gold 
in exchange for greenbacks. This has brought the reserve up to 
a hundred millions again. It is a great pity their patriotic fervor 
was not aroused at an earlier date and the Government saved the 
bond issues. But in these past emergencies the clamor of the 
banks was always for bond issues, out of which they made big 
profits. When it becomes convenient or profitable, and the polit- 
ical skies do not look so lowering for the goldites as they do now 
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everybody knows the Treasury will be raided with the greenbacks 
exchanged the other day, and another gold drain will setin. The 
way the banking interest of New York, with London assistance, 
mixes politics, patriotism, and profit takes one’s breath away.”— 
The Post (Silver Dem.), Pittsburg, Pa. . 


Bond Issues as Highway Robbery.—‘‘ These very gentlemen 
who are now so ready to come to the aid of the Government and 
prevent a bond issue, have on four different occasions announced 
through their organ that if the Government did not issue bonds 
its credit would be destroyed. They clamored, for bond issues, 
and now are giving the public to understand that every bond that 
was issued was in the nature of highway robbery. And so it 
was. If the financiers of Wall Street can exchange gold for 
greenbacks now, they could have done the same in 1894. If they 
can control the exchange market now, they could have controlled 
it all along. If they can prevent a bond issue now, they could 
have prevented it from the first. The people understand this 
perfectly well and know that they have been literally robbed of 
$262,000,000, to say nothing of the interest on that amount.”— 
The Constitution (Silver Dem.), Atlanta, Ga. 


What the Transfer of Gold Proves.—‘‘ Now the fact is that 
this transfer of gold proves one thing only. It does prove that 
the bankers are sincerely desirous of seeing the currency held up 
to the gold standard, and that they are willing to submit to a 
little trouble to help the Government keep its $100,000,000 gold 
reserve. The News is unable, however, to see where the great 
financial sacrifice of the thing comes in. All the trouble it 
amounts to is the transfer of the specie from the bank vaults over 
to the Sub-Treasury. Once the transfer is made, the banks 
stand financially where they were before as far as the interests of 
the bankers themselves are concerned. The gold held by the 
banks is one item alone of their resources. But the resources of 
a bank do not belong to the bank, but to its creditors, with the 
exception of that part of them that represents capital stock and 
undivided profits. The bankers themselves put the case quite 
clearly at their annual convention at Niagara Falls last week : 


‘** We are the custodians of hundreds of millions of dollars, not our own 
money, but the money of merchants, manufacturers, workingmen, widows, 
orphans, all, in fact, who have money employed in business saved against 
the impairment of earning capacity of old age, every dollar of which is 
to-day equal toa gold dollar. We have the same interest in the preserva- 
tion of a safe standard monetary system that every citizen, of whatever 
trade, business, or profession, has, no more, no less.’ 


“Thus the gold that they are sending over to the Subtreasury 
is the gold of other people, and the greenbacks they are taking 
away from the Treasury are the greenbacks of other people. 
This would not be strictly true if we were to suppose that the 
banks are cherishing the design of paying out all their gold to 
their stockholders and of paying the inferior money to their 
deposit creditors, when the predicted crash comes.”— 7he News 
(dnad.), Detroit. 


Mere Postponement of Settlement.—‘‘ How futile this plan 
must prove to be is evident on the face of it, and is proved by the 
experience of the bond syndicate. Nocurrent foreign claim upon 
us is reduced by so much as a penny. The exchange dealers 
would simply sell bills ‘short’ to such persons as had payments to 
make to Europe, and would rely upon being able to cover these 
claims against themselves in Europe by purchasing bills or coun- 
ter claims drawn against shipments of cotton and grain, which be- 
come large in the course of three or fourmonths. This is merely, 
of course, postponing the day of settlement and not averting the 
necessity of making the settlement. The result of the attempt in 
the bond syndicate’s case was to stave off gold shipments during 
the spring and summer, only to bring them down upon the coun- 
try in unabated volume in the fall. And the result of this re- 
newed attempt would unquestionably be the same.”—7%e Ae- 
publican (McKinley Ind.), Springfield. 


“The moral and political effect of this unique movement it !s 
hard to overestimate. In the first place it assures the world, in 
the eloquent language of Senator Daniel’s anti-Altgeld resolu- 
tions of 1893, that President Cleveland will be sustained in his 
course by every resource of the nation. It will reassure the un- 
easy creditor in every part of the world and cheer up the trem- 
bling debtor at home, who has seen nothing before him for the 
past month except visions of foreclosure and bankruptcy.”— // 
Courzer- Journal (Gold Dem.), Louzrsville, Ky. 
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NEW VIEWS OF ALTGELD. 


HE personality and influence of John P. Altgeld, governor 
of Illinois and Democratic nominee for reelection, appear, 
under existing political conditions, to be a subject of unfailing in- 
terest to the press. Joseph Howard, Jr., president of the New York 
Press Club, writing in the New York Recorder (Rep.), after the 
Chicago convention said: “Like him or dislike him, it would be 
absurd to deny that Governor Altgeld, of Illinois, made a pro- 
found impression upon, not only the convention itself and the 
fifteen or twenty thousand people who heard him speak, but also 
upon the three or four hundred practical newspaper workers, all 
of whom studied and weighed him carefully.” Murat Halstead, 
in the Brooklyn Standard-Union (Rep.), remarked: “Let it be 
noted that this Altgeld is not a coarse, rude blatherskite. He isa 
man of studied policies and deep designs, and can write his will 
in fine or coarse hand.” 

During the convention the Chicago Record (Ind.) said: “ Alt- 
geld is more than a President-maker. He is a shaper of policies. 
The platform bears the impress of his mind. It expresses his 
ideas, his prejudices, and his hate. More than a year ago he out- 
lined a policy for the Democratic Party. When his and Hinrich- 
3en’s convention was called to meet in Springfield, a year ago, 
the movement was not regarded seriously. Yet Altgeld’s posi- 
tion to-day is in great measure the result of his foresight, if it 
may be so called, in placing himself at the head of the free-silver 
movement in that way and at that time.” The Chicago 7zmes- 
Herald (Ind.) of the same date said of the governor : 


“He has some reason to be proud of himself. He is probably 
the most discussed man in America to-day. The Eastern dele- 
gates, deceived by their newspapers into the absurd notion that 
he is a reckless, unintelligent, brawling anarchist, are bewildered 
by his shrewdness, his force, and his self-control, not less than 
by his prodigious hold upon his followers. In short, they are 
beginning to understand that he is not to be dealt with contempt- 
uously and that he is lacking in neither courage, ability, nor cun- 
ning. He is quite capable of checkmating them at their own 
game, and if they ever thought of crying him down or dismissing 
him curtly they have abandoned that idea. 

“It is unfortunate for him that in achieving his present emi- 
nence he discarded the principles of political honesty which have 
drawn to him many men who dislike and fear his extravagant 
notions of the functions of government. No one can forget that 
the delegation which Mr. Altgeld controls in this convention was 
elected through the most violent abuse of power, the most shame- 
ful trickery, the absolute denial of rights to the men who opposed 
his leadership. In this campaign he wantonly refused to permit 


honest primaries and thus tainted his leadership irremediably 
with fraud.” 


Regarding his honesty and integrity, however, newspaper cor- 
tespondents found flattering testimony at Chicago among avowed 
Political opponents. The New York Press (Rep.) was told: 
’ He has given Illinois the cleanest and most economical admin- 
‘stration ever known in the history of the State,” and the corre- 
Spondent added: “There is no denying it, Altgeld is regarded 
here as an able lawyer and an incorruptible governor. Strange.” 

To the Indianapolis Sentine/, “one of the most prominent 
Illinois Democrats,” of the faction opposed to Altgeld, said that 
'n some respects, notably management of the benevolent institu- 
Hons, Altgeld made the best governor Illinois ever had. Alt- 
geld’s strength, said he, lies among the farmers and laboring 
masses of the cities and towns, who have an idea that he is their 
friend and can be trusted on all occasions. The rest of the in- 
terview for The Sentinel is as follows: 


., What is there in this talk about his being an anarchist ?” 
oe there is nothing in that sort of stuff. That is simply 
agli He pardoned several of those who were con- 
riot + alleged participation in the Haymarket bomb-throwing 

» Dut there are many people here in Chicago who never 


ought those men were guilty of any knowledge that bombs were 
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to be thrown that night. Public opinion was against them at the 
time and the jury was almost forced to convict them. Several, 
you know, were hung. They were thought to be more guilty 
than those who went to the penitentiary and were pardoned out 
by Altgeld.” 

“You think, then, that the governor has a pretty fair average 
record for a governor, as governors go, nowadays.” 

“IT do. But let me tell you something that counts more in his 
favor here in Illinois than any other one thing that I have men- 
tioned.” Here sinking his voice to almost a whisper he impres- 
sively concluded the conversation by saying: 

“Altgeld is absolutely incorruptible.” 


The Washington Post (Ind.), in a long editorial, questions 
whether Altgeld is as much of an anarchist as 7he Post itself 
has believed him to be, or as the Democrats from whom he has 
wrested control of the State organization of Illinois, paint him. 


“The chief accusation brought against Governor Altgeld is that 
he is an anarchist. Upon this fundamental proposition is reared 
the whole structure of the distrust and prejudice of which he is 
the object. They say that he sympathizes with lawlessness, that 
he is in secret league with the criminal classes, that he seeks to 
establish the commune upon the wreck of our civilization. And 
they point to his attitude with reference to the great Chicago 
strike as proof unanswerable of their charge. . . 

“We frankly confess that up to a very recent date we our- 
selves entertained this estimate of Altgeld. We may even say 
that we are not yet prepared to relinquish that estimate alto- 
gether. But there is another side to the story which we have 
heard, and which in common fairness, others ought to be allowed 
to hear. During the convention of last week certain Washington 
pilgrims to that Democratic Mecca by the Lake were introduced, 
in the Chicago Club, to quite a number of the city’s leading mag- 
nates, and, upon one particular occasion, they heard Mr. Altgeld 
freely discussed by them. Among other things, they heard it 
asserted by a high official of one of the great railroads running 
through the State and having its general offices in Chicago that 
from the beginning to the end of the Debs insurrection he had 
found Governor Altgeld not only willing, but anxious to protect 
the corporation’s property and to sternly and promptly repress 
riot and disorder of every kind. ~He detailed at length the his- 
tory of the company’s negotiations with the governor, and as- 
serted that on every occasion when protection was required, the 
Governor furnished it, not reluctantly or grudgingly, but with 
cordial alacrity and always with absolute success. Altgeld, he 
said, went even further: He telegraphed the sheriffs of counties 
along the line of the railway admonishing them to be alert and 
reminding them that they would be held responsible for any out- 
break resulting from their failure to invoke his aid. In all his 
experience of strikes and lawless outbreaks, this gentleman de- 
clared, he had never been brought in contact with an executive so 


genuinely anxious to maintain order and protect property or so. 


efficient, so prompt, and so stern in carrying out his purpose. 
He did noteintervene in Chicago because the county authorities 
persistently asserted their ability to control the riots, and because 
Governor Altgeld hesitated to set them aside arbitrarily. But he 
ardently wished to be called upon and would soon have compelled 
Mayor Hopkins to take that step had not the action of the Federal 
Government forestalled him. 

“Such is the statement deliberately made by one of the most 
distinguished railroad magnates in Chicago, a man who is neither 
a personal nor a political friend of Governor Altgeld—made in 
the presence of a dozen or more gentlemen acquainted with the 
facts and testifying to the accuracy of his declarations. It is in 
direct contradiction of the ideas which the country has for the 
past two or three years entertained respecting Mr. Altgeld, and 
it constitutes a serious challenge of the theory upon which the 
governor’s enemies are now assailing him. Common justice 
requires us to consider this new view of a man who has been so 
bitterly denounced and villified. Common sense impels us to ask 
ourselves whether Governor Altgeld’s Democratic opponents in 
Illinois are animated more by unselfish patriotism than by per- 
sonal vengeance against a leader who has antagonized their fac- 
tion, and who has outwitted, conquered, and eliminated them.” 





IT is very easy nowadays for a Democrat to be better than his party.— 
The Globe-Democrat, St. Louis. 
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PEN SKETCH OF WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


— AJOR McKINLEY is a man of most attractive character. 

He was a bright and serious boy, whose first severe 
labor and strife were to educate himself. . . . McKinley’s intel- 
ligent zeal and incessant effort were manifest in his ability to 
make an early start in the nearest academy; and he was there 
interrupted by one of those sharp illnesses that so often strike 
sturdy boys, and remind them, until they get well, of their limi- 
tations—and it is fortunate the lesson is not too well learned in 
youth. Soon there rolled over the country the sound of the guns 
that played on Sumter, and the schoolboy, McKinley, attended a 
meeting where there was to be raised a company of volunteers 
for the war, and, quietly enlisting, became one of the boys in 
Die.» 5 \s 

“William McKinley passed from boyhood to manhood in the 
army, and at the end of the war had the reputation of an ideal 
soldier—won without fear or favor. He had been handsomely 
promoted with no shadow of influence that he did not earn in 
the field. His first advance was to the honorable grade of ser- 
geant; then he was lieutenant, and at last major. His qualities 
of intelligence and faithfulness in the performance of duty, his 
intrepidity under the gravest circumstances, winning confidence 
and commanding admiration, throughout his hardy service ap- 
peared the characteristics that have distinguished his life, under 
all conditions and relations, no matter how high or humble has 
been the environment. The camp was to him a university, and 
all soldiers were his friends, from the leaders—Sheridan, Crook, 
and Hayes—to the field and staff officers, and the privates who 
carried rifles when and where he did, and were on the march and 
under fire with him. . . . When the combat closed, Major Mc- 
Kinley was an officer and a gentleman, who had builded in his 
diversified education wiser than he knew, and taken a degree 
beyond any the colleges could confer, save as a recognition of 
deeds accomplished that told for the welfare of mankind... . 

“The light of public favor now shone upon him. And what 
wonder? Joined to the charm of his remarkably happy and bright 
record of patriotic chivalry, there was the attraction of a singu- 
larly honest and earnest manliness, and a personal quality that 
was pleasing in its gentleness and that took on‘an increase of 
brilliancy. ... 

“As a child McKinley absorbed an education that has influ- 
enced his manhood to study and grasp the principles of the field 
of statesmanship that allured him, and where his usefulness was 
broadened to the national boundaries. He knew, in his early 
days, how his own parents and brothers and sisters and neighbors 
were influenced by the prosperity or the inability of the manufac- 
turing industries that are among the resources and celebrities of 
his State. There are not in New England or in Pennsylvania 
clusters of cities busy in supplying the American markets with 
home-made goods that exceed those of Ohio, and the manufac- 
tories were, indeed, to McKinley those of home. They were sure 
enough ‘home industries.’ He knew how they were stricken by 
foreign competition or defended from it by the national arm that 
was extended to protect them in the first law after independence 
was real, and how the protected industries were identified with 
the farms in a common weal or wo; and when, in the natural 
order of events, he became a Congressman, it is not surprising 
that he spoke of the tariff, and put into his speeches the inner fire 
of impressive conviction and the intimacies of personal acquire- 
ment that kindled enthusiasm, until the story became one familiar 
to the Ohio people that the young Congressman made his speeches 
on protective tariffs intensely interesting, and swept away the 
mists of prejudice, making all clear, and commanding that we 
return to the policy of the fathers when the Revolution made the 
colonies free and independent. 

“It isin the course of the nature of nations that there shall be 
evolved in their emergencies men fitted to meet them, as the em- 
powered agents of the people. There is provided by naturalism 
—we need not invoke the supernatural that so often does not en- 
lighten the obscure—we find in the vital sunshine of the every-day 
globe we inherit, the qualities, the forces, the aptitudes, the 
characters, that are the requirements of leadership, in the times 
of trial for the forms and the spirit of popular government. . . . 
View the character of William McKinley on all sides, and it 
will be found one that is symmetrical, gracious in its firmness, 
genial in its gravity; and there is in the history of his life, as 
in the tones of his voice, the dominating, thrilling note of abso- 


lute probity and sincerity."—.Wurat Halstead, in The Outlook, 
New York. 
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PEN SKTECH OF WILLIAM J. BRYAN. 


- RYAN is in person of middle height, strongly, and without 

giving any one a fatty impression, stockily built. His 
shoulders are broad enough to excite the approval of a Norse 
viking; his chest is as deep as that of a race-horse. Nor is he 
overabundant about the waist, and he looks what he is—a man of 
perfect health and immense physical power. “There is 
nothing soft, yielding, or effeminate about Bryan; nothing of 
the willow. His eye is dark, his complexion swarthy, with the 
British, not the Spanish swarthiness; his nose an emphatic 
curve, his mouth well widened and firm, and the whole face 
founded on a jaw,the very seat of power and as square hewn 
and indomitable as if cut from the living rock. 

“It is a mistake to call Bryan a ‘Populistic blatherskite,’ as a 
paper with more of billingsgate than brains recently did. 
Bryan’s whole instinct is conservative. He goes not easily to 
the new. Like all well-balanced, all well-built men, Bryan is a 
creature of his environment. He is for a low tariff; yes. He is 
for an income-tax, an anti-Option bill, a free-silver dollar; yes, 
he is for all of these. Why? Because they are as naturally a 
Nebraskan product of principle as corn is a natural Nebraskan 
product of the soil. 

“There would be neither sense nor justice in alarming an East, 
not much acquainted with the man at best, by picturing Bryan as 
some Danton or some Robespierre; the apostle of disorder, bent 
to cast all into chaos and then cement chaos with blood. Bryan 
is nothing of the sort. He is wise, he is faithful to a trust: 
honest, with the probity of the sun; morally as well as physically 
brave, and, above all, as much the patriot as any who at our 
country’s beginning suffered through a Valley Forge to rejoice at 
a Yorktown. . . . What he asks for nationally may be proper 
subject of debate, and perchance refusal, but the man himself is 
no more to be corroded than gold; no more to be corrupted than 
a diamond. 

“Personally, Bryan will win all who approach him. As aman, 
none who know him will refuse him respect. Politically, Jeffer- 
son would adopt him; Jackson take his hand and espouse his 
cause. Young as he is, Bryan is of the old party, and in his 
nomination the careful searcher will find only a renascence of the 
ancient Democracy. 

“It is excellent in Bryan’s favor that he is founded on himself. 
No coterie controls him. . . . All there is of Bryan is Bryan, 
unless one excepts his wife, who, with all that’s good about him, 
is the best thing about him still. . 

“Bryan is what they call ‘magnetic.’ Men like him. He is 
pleasant to the eye, to the ear, and sooths by his presence and 
never troubles. No man ever saw him ina passion. He is cool 
and of flawless temper. No flush of irritation ever reddened his 
cheek. He is of good poise and his emotions sit steadily, as be- 
comes the emotions of one who, with care for himself, eats thrice 
a day, scoffs at dyspepsia, and sleeps soundly of nights. 

“Bryan is well, even highly, educated. He has dug through 
books and tunnelled learning equal with any dusty, musty col- 
lege professor of them all. More than books he has studied men, 
and their lives have been his lessons. He has a memory like 
wax, and all he has heard, or read, or seen, abides with him. 
Bryan is not so profound as quick; and with an intellect rather 
military than philosophical, he makes weapons of all he knows, 
and every scrap of learning belonging to him is at prompt and 
ready hand to be either defensive or offensive, as his swift genius 
for combat may decide. It is not too much to say of Bryan that 
the arena of politics presents no one to-day who, with fuller in- 
formation, more pleasing address, more ready eloquence, and a 
quicker wit, can cope with and overcome him. . . 

“In epitome Bryan is the West. He stands by his game and 


his guns. But he has nothing of malice for the East. His life 
is simple. With his wife as a companion, going nowhere she 
might not go, he makes up existence meeting men, reading books, 
making speeches to further his political beliefs. 

“Such is a hit-or-miss sketch of a man who has ever been con- 
sistent; who served two terms in Congress without a mark to his 
discredit; and who only failed of reelection to his third from an 
overproduction of Clévelandism. He is not a mugwump, "ot 4 
Populist, but a Democrat who gets his principles and his insp1"- 
tions in a party past, before the cancer of Clevelandism hac ))0!5- 
oned its blood. The party nead not blush in shame for its nom 
inee. It hasselected as good a Democrat and as true an Ame™can 
as any who ever bought a bond or owned a bank.”— <4 red 


Henry Lewis, in the Journal, New York. 
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a WILLIAM MCKINLEY, of Ohio, Republican candidate for President. 2. GARRET A. HOBART, of New Jersey, Republican candidate for Vice- 
President. 3. WILLIAM J. BRYAN, of Nebraska, Democratic candidate for President. 4. ARTHUR SEWALL, of Maine, Democratic candidate for Vice- 
President. 5. THOMAS E. WATSON, of Georgia, Populist candidate for Vice-President. 6. CHARLES H. MATCHETT, of New York, Socialist Labor 
candidate for President. 7. MATTHEW MAGUIRE, of New Jersey, Socialist Labor candidate for Vice-President. 8. JOSHUA LEVERING, of Maryland, 
Prohibition candidate for President. 9. HALE JOHNSON, of Illinois, Prohibition candidate for Vice-President 10. C. E. BENTLEY, of Nebraska, 
National Party candidate for President. 11. J. H. SOUTHGATE, of North Carolina, National Party candidate for Vice-President. 
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EFFECT OF WATSON’S NOMINATION ON THE 
DEMOCRATIC-POPULIST ALLIANCE. 


HE nomination of Thomas E. Watson for Vice-President by 
the Populists seems to have disconcerted many political 
prophets of the press. On the supposition that neither Mr. 
Sewall nor Mr. Watson withdraws to make a single Bryan ticket 
for the allied forces to support, possible complications in the elec- 
toral college have been discussed. Since the same elector must 
vote for President and Vice-President, plans for dividing the 
electoral vote of States where fusion may be attempted enter into 
the discussion. Special interest attaches to comments of South- 
ern and Western papers on the probable effect of Watson’s nom- 
ination on the alliance of free-silver forces in the campaign. 


Possibilities of Fusion on Electors.—‘‘The plan, so far as it 
has been outlined, is to have the Democrats and the Populists 
combine upon a set of electors in each State, the understanding 
being that, while all of the electors will cast their votes for Bryan, 
they will vote for Sewall or for Watson, accordingly as the Dem- 
ocratic or the Populistic vote may be the stronger, as shown by 
the record in local elections in the State in question. Thus the 
whole volume of the combination vote would be concentrated for 
Bryan, but divided between Sewall and Watson. And this, the 
computers we have alluded to declare, would make Mr. Hobart 
Vice-President under Bryan. 

“There is just one weak spot in these interesting calculations, 
and that is the fact that in order to be elected either President or 
Vice-President, the candidate must have a majority of votes in 
the electoral college. How is Mr. Hobart to get that majority 
unless McKinley also has it? If the combination elects Mr. 
Bryan, then the combination vote for Vice-President, no matter 
how greatly divided as among individuals, must in the aggregate 
exceed Mr. Hobart’s, and in that case the election would be re- 
ferred to the Senate. There, all save the two candidates receiv- 
ing the highest votes would be dropped, thus leaving the contest 
between Hobart and Sewall, and there we apprehend the silver- 
coinage strength would be found just a trifle greater than the 
Republican vote. It is not likely that Stewart and Jones, of 
Nebraska; Teller, Mantle, Pettigrew, Dubois, Butler, and Can- 
non would return to the Republican fold on an issue between a 
free-silver and a gold candidate for Vice-President. What, then, 
could prevent the election of Sewall? No, no; we can see no 
chance of getting Mr. Hobart in unless Mr. McKinley goes in 
also. It will be Bryan and Sewall or McKinley and Hobart. 
Tom Watson is a metaphor.”— 7he Star (/nd.), Washington. 


Bryan’s Duty to Stand by Sewall.—‘‘Should the campaign 
take this turn [indorsement of Bryan and Sewall by Populist 
national committee] the forces of silver would be united and the 
chances of the election of Bryan and Sewall would be greatly in- 
creased. But if this arrangement can not be made it will be the 
duty of Mr. Bryan to put the Populist nomination aside, and, 
standing faithfully by Mr. Sewall, and 
squarely upon the Chicago platform, 
make the race in that way. In that case 
he might lose one or two Southern States, 
and he might fail to carry some of the 
Western States that are now counted for 
him, but he would increase the prospect (~ 
of bringing out the full Democratic vote 
in New York and other parts of the 4 yy Gs KG 
East. He probably would increase his — v be 
strength in Illinois. It is difficult to es en ae oP: 
timate whether his chances of election 
would be greater in the one case or in 
the other. 
does not stand by Mr. Sewall he will 
forfeit a great deal of support which J . WS 
otherwise he would get."— The Republi- » We 7 at 
can (Silver Rep.), Denver, Col. 
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can be expected of him; the Texas demand that he shall agree to 
the Populist platform falls to the ground. The position clears up 
some awkward dilemmas, and consolidates the silver vote. All 
Bryan has to do is to imitate McKinley prior to the St. Louis sit- 
uation; keepmum. The Vice-Presidency can take care of itself.” 
—The Tribune (Silver Ind.), Salt Lake City, Utah. 


A Miserable Political Mess.—‘‘ The nomination of Watson by 
the Populists has made a mess of the political situation. They 
must have acted under the delusion that a law had already been 
enacted allowing the people to vote directly for President and 
Vice-President. But as such is not the case, the indorsement of 
Bryan was a farce. . . . So far as the Populists of the South are 
concerned, they prefer the success of the McKinley and Hobart 
electors. Their cry for free silver is mere rubbish. No day in 
the year would they swap Republican success for free silver. 
There is no way to satisfy them other than by taking down 
Sewall, and if this should be done there is no certainty that they 
would vote the amended ticket in preference to voting for 
McKinley. And if the Democratic Party managers should con- 
sent to take down Sewall, it would so disgust thousands of Dem- 
ocrats they would either stay at home or vote the Republican 
ticket. . . . The dragging of the Democratic Party into the 
Populist convention at St. Louis was a miserable piece of work. 
The result has been no better than the inspirers of this work had 
any right toexpect. Where it will all end, no man can tell; but 
it has certainly put a stain upon the Democratic Party which will 
require a generation of good management to wipe out.”— 7he 
Register (Dem.), Mobile, Ala. 


“The matter now becomes a question of electoral tickets, and 
will depend upon the several State committees. If a combination 
on electors can be made in the close and doubtful States on the 
same basis as the Republicans and Populists united in 1892 in 
Louisiana, it will mean the ejection of Bryan beyond all question, 
the probable election of Sewall, and if that fails the choice of a 
free-silver man for Vice-President by the Senate. This is the 
only legitimate way of settling the present difficulty, and it is an 
honorable one. ‘There is no reason why the votes of Democrats 
who do not want Watson should be given to him or wéce versa 
as to Sewall; and there could be nothing sillier than that the 
popular vote for Bryan should be split up between two electoral 
tickets so as to elect the minority candidate.”— 7he 7imes-Dem- 
ocrat (Bryan Dem.), New Orleans, La. 


“It is highly essential that all the silver forces should be 
united. The gratifying fact that they have become united upon 
the head of the ticket, and the assurance that the rank and file 
of the voting membership of both parties have already reached 
such an agreement, is evidence that such understanding should 
be brought about with as little delay as possible.”— 7he Constz- 
tution (Silver Dem.), Atlanta, Ga. 


“The issue in the debatable Western and Southern border 
States is practically resolved into the question whether the Pop- 
ulists who have bargained away their party can deliver the 
goods.”— The Scimitar (anti-Bryan Dem.), Memphis, Tenn. 
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MR. BRYAN’S IDEA OF A GOOD WORKING TEAM. 


—TZhe Record, Chicago. 
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WOMEN AND THE BICYCLE. 


ADICAL differences of opinion appear to exist regarding 
Charlotte 
Smith, president of the Woman’s Rescue League, Washington 
(whose crusade against the wheel was noted in THe LiITERAry 
Dicerst, July 18), insists that bicycling is both morally and phys- 
ically unhealthful. The writer bases the first charge of her in- 
dictment on information secured from fallen women among whom 
the work of the league takes her, alleging that the bicycle isa 
useful agent of immorality employed by bad women and men, 
and that the bicycle code of etiquette is wholly different from the 
ordinary code and correspondingly dangerous to young women. 
Of the physical harmfulness of bicycling she writes in the New 
York Journal : 


the healthfulness of bicycling for women. 


““My views as tothe unhealthfulness of the bicycle have been 
pooh-poohed by many persons who talk more easily than they 
think. Perhaps it will interest them to learn that the National 
Medical Association, representing the physicians of the United 
States, at a recent meeting in New York, adopted a resolution 
declaring the bicycle to be injurious to women. The fact is that 
the bicycle is spreading disease among women. I know, from 
information given me by doctors, of many surgical operations for 
abscesses and other troubles engendered by the bicycle. The 
saddle is a fruitful source of injury. Iam not putting the case 
too strongly when I say that bicycle-riding is ruining the health 
of tens of thousands of women in this country, incidentally in- 
volving the physical welfare of generations yet unborn. 

“In order that they may appear as ‘trim’ as possible, women 
who ride bicycles dress in a way that is anything but hygienic. 
The corsets are drawn tight, to display the V figure, leaving insuffi- 
cient space for the active breathing required by theexercise. The 
costume must be of heavy material in order to hang well. A girl 
of my acquaintance has a bicycle gown that weighs over ten 
pounds. But the saddle is the worst. I have never seen one 
that was fit for a woman to sit upon. The jarring incidental to 
riding over country roads I believe to be frightfully injurious, 
and my opinion is shared by many prominent physicians in this 
country. The muscular movements involved in working the 
pedals are of a sort that are harmful towomen. Like movements 
are required in working the sewing-machine, which is notoriously 
unhealthful.” 


No less an authority than 7he British Medical Journal, how- 
ever, is found prescribing the use of the bicycle by women, as 
follows: 


“Most of the ailments which are commonly called ‘bilious’ are 
caused by too much food of a rich nature, and too much drink of 
a sweet or alcoholic character, combined with far too little exer- 
cise in the open air. The liver attempts to get rid of the super- 
fluous materials thrown into the circulation, and being overworked, 
rebels, and gout, rheumatism, gravel, dyspepsia, headache, and 
constipation are the outward and visible signs of its inaction in 
those who live too well, a sedentary life. The prescription of a 
bicycle, and the recommendation to use it wisely and well, works 
like a charm in such cases, and in all the symptomatic ailments 
which arise from too much ‘acid’ in the system. It is interesting 
to note that cycling sometimes has the effect of thinning the obese 
and fattening the thin, and this may partly be explained by 
Murchison’s observations that excessive leanness, as well as ex- 
cessive corpulence, is often caused by inaction of the liver, and the 
stimulus of regular exercise, setting the functions of that organ 
right, causes the disappearance of what was only a symptom. 

“In cases of breakdown of the nervous system from overwork 
and anxiety, cycling will be found a most valuable adjunct to the 
rest which is necessary for recovery, and numerous brain-workers 
now consider a daily ride indispensable if their work is to remain 
at concert pitch. In the anemia of young girls, steel in the form 
of the wheel is even more effectual than as ‘drops,’ and the action 
of the flat muscles of the abdominal walls on the subadjacent 
organs being much increased by the movements necessary to 
retain the balance and drive the machine, has a marked effect. 
Within the experience of the writer many sufferers from sick 
headache, neuralgia, and hysteria, both male and female, have 
reaped much benefit from regulated cycle-riding, and many cases 
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of so-called palpitation have been cured. Lastly, insomnia has 
frequently been found to yield to the proper use of the bicycle 
when every other soporific had been defied, and many cases of 
persistent nocturnal cramp have been relieved. It is necessary, 
however, again to warn every one who is not an experienced 
rider against the abuse of this fascinating exercise. The writer 
has seen several healthy young girls quite broken down fora time 
by riding too far and too fast while still unfit, from lack of prac- 
tise, for any really hard exertion.” 


Safe cycling for women is exhaustively treated by Dr. C. A. 
von Ramdohr, professor of obstetrics in the New York Post- 
Graduate Medical School and Hospital, in 7e De/ineator. We 
quote : 


“Any entirely healthy woman may safely begin when she will 
to learn to ride a bicycle if she keeps in mind this golden rule: 
‘Always stop before becoming tired out.’ An ailing woman may 
do herself just as much injury in essaying this sport without 
proper advice and restrictions as she can by taking unknown 
medicines without the advice of her physician. There is abso- 
lutely, so far as we are at present aware, no organ or function of 
a woman’s body that is improperly affected by wheeling, when 
the rider is properly seated and properly dressed and does not 
overexert herself. A great deal of unnecessary discussion has 
been indulged in, chiefly by non-medical theorists and non-riders, 
about this simple and so far incontrovertible assertion. 

“Most women will, as a matter of course, follow their own 
tastes in dressing for the wheel. From a medical and hygienic 
standpoint bloomers and corset-waists are to be preferred to skirts 
and the regulation corsets. . . . As for foot and leg wear, the 
only advice I have to give asa physician is: do not confine the 
circulation; everything else is left to individual taste. If the 
rider has accustomed herself to the support of a corset, I have 
been told and am convinced that a short, well-fitting, and only 
snugly applied corset is an absolute necessity for her com- 
fort. 

“As far as the choice of the saddle is concerned, the only vital 
medical principle involved requires that it shall have no pommel. 
Whether it shall be single or duplex, covered with cane, perforated 
leather or chamois, is largely a matter of fancy, each style having 
its feminine adherents. . On the bicycle, since the arms are 
continually stretched forward, a vertical position will not permit 
the full expansion of the chest but keeps the lungs more or less 
compressed. Then, again, such a position does not permit the 
use of the abdominal muscles nor lend the help of the weight of 
the body in propelling the machine. Finally, sitting bolt upright 
will make the rider use the saddle, not as a light rest and a help 
to balancing, but as an actual seat, for which it is certainly not 
intended. The proper position is a slight inclination forward, 
such as you will see in the well-seasoned rider going along com- 
fortably at the rate of six or eight miles an hour and, perhaps, 
returning from a thirty-mile trip without showing the least sign 
of fatigue. Try for yourself how far this inclination forward 
will help to make you feel more comfortable and to make your 
work easier. No woman should ever allow herself to assume the 
pose of the scorcher, as she would thereby lose her good looks. 
As soon as she has learned to keep her balance fairly well and can 
ride alone, she must begin to pay attention to her posture. She 
will avoid a heated saddle by not sitting too close to it, and she 
should never take her hands off the handles, as she constantly 
needs their light support. Only when she has established herself 
in a proper method of riding will she be able to inhale in deep 
drafts the pure and invigorating air that constitutes the best 
tonic in the whole pharmacopeia. 

“With each movement of the pedal the ankle-joint should have 
free play. This can not be the case when the rider sits too low 
in the saddle. The downward tread should extend the foot and 
yet allow its ball to keep a firm hold on the pedal. If the foot 
be not properly extended, the muscles of the calf do not get their 
due share of exercise. Keeping the ball of the foot steadily on 
the pedal is of the utmost importance in riding over a rough road 
or over obstacles such as car-tracks. You may have noticed— 
even if you have not frequented a gymnasium yourself and, 
therefore, know from actual experience—that a jumper always 
tries to land on the ball of the foot. Why? Because the shock is 
thereby distributed among the bones of the foot and is weakened 
before it is conveyed to the trunk through the leg. Impact on 
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the heel has broken many a leg. Now notice a beginner wheei- 
ing over car-tracks; instead of almost standing upon her pedals, 
she simply propels the machine so as to make it cross slowly, 
receiving the full jar of each drop of the wheel on her pelvis. 
This style of riding has injured many a woman and will doubtless 
injure many more. 

“In cycling, as in a good many other things, ‘it is the pace that 
kills.’ Six miles an hour, double the pace of a good walker, will 
certainly suffice for a beginner on the wheel. For some women 
it will be fast enough for all ordinary riding. In wheeling for 
health, eight miles an hour ought only exceptionally to be made 
for any distance. Few men ride at the rate of ten miles an hour, 
unless ina century run. Unfortunately inexperienced riders are 
too often tempted to disregard precaution in this respect. In 
pleasant company and while trying to emulate her more vigorous 
and better-seasoned companions, the young woman thinks her- 
self an athlete and does not heed the warning of her flushed and 
perspiring brow nor the hammering of her overstrained heart. 
She is violating the cardinal rule of all healthful sport: ‘Always 
stop before being tired out.’ Is the evil result to be charged 
against the wheel? Certainly not! It is the aduse of the wheel 
that is to blame. How far or how often or at what times a 
woman should ride depends upon her individual strength and 
aptitude, andso no general rule on the subject can be formulated. 
In all this, please remember that 1 am speaking only of normal 
and healthy persons. All others, I repeat, ought never to mount 
a wheel except under the advice of a physician. It goes without 
saying that a sensible woman will avoid midsummer riding in the 
heat of the day, riding after a full meal, or during those recurring 
periods when all violent exercise is injurious to her.” 





SOCIAL RECOGNITION OF AMERICANS IN 
ENGLAND. 


OYAL attentions showered upon the social-military organ- 
zation of Boston, known as the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company, during a short visit to England last month, 
have been generally accepted, in the American press as possess- 
ing unusual significance. Altho the visitors represented the 
United States in no official capacity, they were met at Liverpool 
by military companies and thousands of citizens. They were 
banqueted by the London Artillery Company, their hosts, and, 
returning the courtesy, were honored by the presence of the 
Prince of Wales, the American Ambassador, the Lord High 
Chancellor of Great Britain, and many other celebrities. The 
Queen entertained them at Windsor Castle and the Psince of 
Wales at Marlborough House, and they attended a review of 
troops at Aldershot. London correspondents of a number of 
American papers insisted that the courtesies represented the cor- 
dial attitude of English people, impatient over diplomatic differ- 
ences concerning the Venezuelan question. The London repre- 
sentative of the Boston 7ranscrip¢ says: “The political nature 
of this hospitable demonstration has not been concealed. There 
was no desire to conceal it. It was merely John Bull’s way of 
saving his pride in pointing out his willingness to settle amicably 
any and all difficulties between the twocountries. He has humil- 
iated himself too much and too often within the last year in his 
relations with European powers for him to be willing to do so 
again in the Venezuela dispute.” The correspondent asserts that 
the Prince of Wales is chiefly, almost solely, responsible for the 
new and grateful policy toward America and Americans in Eng- 
land, that for two years he has persisted tactfully and potently in 
putting Americans on a footing of Jersona grata in English 
society, and that behind it there exists a selfish but sincere desire 
on the part of Englishmen to make a political alliance of some 
sort with the United States: “‘The time has_gone by when the 
United States was counted as a zero in the diplomatic world by 
the European powers. It is thoroughly understood now in every 
great capital that the American Monroe doctrine means some- 
thing more than non-interference in the affairs of the Eastern 
hemisphere.” Unlike many contemporaries, The /rish World, 
New York, consider the reception of the Ancients neither a com- 
plete “rout of the jingo” nor a great victory of peace. That jour- 
nal says: 


“Perhaps the Ancients whose nostrils have been titillated with 
the fumes of flattery are not aware that this effusion of amenities 
is what is vulgarly called ‘a put-up job,’ with a purpose, but if so 
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we would recommend them to turn over some old files of 7he 
Temes forenlightenment. ‘They will there find that the late Shah 
of Persia received more attention in a day than they will in 
twelve months, tho his ways were very peculiar and his manners 
not over-clean; they will learn that the late King Cetewaye of 
Zululand was treated to brass bands galore, and that every Indian 
princeling worth humbugging is from time to time invited to 
London, given a noble escort, a storm of hearty British cheers, 
and the idea that his hosts are the most one-hearted people in the 
world. A little later on in the files the investigating Ancients 
will find the Shah shouting for England against his natural ally, 
Russia, Cetewayo selling his country for British gold, and the 
Indian princelings reduced to the level of British pensioners. 
What John Bull means by the present display of social fireworks 
is not hard to understand. He knows that there is an impression 
prevailing over here and founded on some awkward facts of his- 
tory that he is a bully and a pirate, and he would like to send his 
‘American brothers’ back to correct the unfortunate misconcep- 
tion. Bluff John Bull, a thief and a pirate! Perish the thought! 
Perhaps his little scheme will work, but we think not. Even if 
the Ancients are fooled, the people will continue to insist on 
knowing the real facts about Venezuela.” 





*“PROLETARIAT AGAINST PLUTOCRAT.” 


eis Postmaster Washington Hesing, of Chicago, a Cleveland 
Democrat, is attributed this rather striking characterization 
of the array of forces in the present campaign: “I am not an 
alarmist, but silver has been lost sight of. It is the proletariat 
against the plutocrat.” The question of how much truth the 
phrase contains is being debated in numerous influential papers. 

The Chicago /nter Ocean suggests that it is Mr. Hesing’s 
sorrow for his chief that has made him so sad and despondent : 
“The man who four years ago walked into Cleveland’s summer 
home at Buzzard’s Bay with the German vote tucked away in his 
breeches pocket to predict four more years of Grover, when all 
Democrats should roll in clover, is to-day able to see nothing but 
revolution, hatred, and bloodshed at the close of the century.” 
On the other hand, the New York 7zmes devotes a column toa 
review of the political status of immigrants, and the rise of the 
poor whites to political power in the “solid South,” whereupon it 
concludes: “It is a perfectly unexampled thing in American 
politics that the leaders of the national convention of a great 
party should be respectively the representatives of the imported 
Reds, who have their grievances to avenge upon European soci- 
ety, and the Southern crackers, who have their grievances to 
avenge upon Southern society. But whoever considers this 
phenomenon will be forced to admit that we do possess a prole- 
tariat, and that it must be reckoned with in American politics.” 

The Chicago Record (Ind.) styles the free-silver movement 
in this campaign “A Movement of Protest,” saying : 

“Four years ago silver was but an incident in the national 
campaign. Mr. Cleveland’s attitude was known before the elec- 
tion, but it was scarcely considered by the voting public, which 
gave its attention to the all-absorbing issue of tariffs. Not until 
after he had taken office and had compelled the repeal of the 
silver-purchasing clause of the Sherman act did silver begin to 
assume momentous proportions asanissue. Even the excitement 
created by that act was only temporary, and probably the great 
majority of American politicians did not suspect the presence of a 
powerful and far-reaching free-silver movernent until long after 
the first of the bond issues. 

“In the brief time since that sale of government bonds there 
has arisen a movement which involves not only the silver-mining 
Territories of the West, but many States where the profits or 
losses of the silver-miners are a matter of total indifference. It 
is one of the surprises of the*campaign that the political leaders 
on reviewing the situation have found a free-silver sentiment 
throughout the country, whereas it was supposed to be local. 
The birth of the issue was as quiet as it was sudden. How 
widely it has extended is shown in almost every phase of the pres- 
ent campaign. . 

“The reason for this astonishing growth of a new issue through- 
out the country is not far to seek. In history the free-silver 
movement will be described as a movement of protest. Besides 
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the many thousands of persons who embrace the doctrine of free- 
silver coinage as an economic principle, there are many thou- 
sands more who urge it not as an economic theory, but from a 
feeling that the present condition of affairs must be changed, and 
the more radical the change the better. Tariff revisions have not 
helped the people; nor have they been prosperous under the ex- 
isting gold standard. This is why many of them have deter- 
mined upon a change, their determination being strengthened by 
the feeling that to shake up the money centers of the country will 
be to administer a lesson against the business domination of a 
few. 

“ Right or wrong, that is the sentiment, and it is an underlying 
cause of the free-silver movement. The demand for free silver 
is not so much based on economic theorizing as on the wish to 
register a protest.” 


The Springfield (Mass.) Republican (Ind.) believes that Mr. 
Hesing’s remark expresses what is already the conviction or the 
surmise of many minds. We quote parts of an editorial : 


“If Mr. Hesing is correct, it means that large masses of voters 
will decide this question of money wholly without reference to 
its merits as a monetary problem and with sole reference to their 
feeling toward the rich. They will not ask: ‘Can the two 
metals be maintained at a parity at the ratio of 16 to 1?’ or, 
‘Will gold go to a premium and stay there?’ No, they will sim- 
ply ask: ‘On which side is the rich man, the great corporation, 
the railroad company, the banker, the capitalist? Are they for 
gold? Then Iam for silver.’ That is what Mr. Hesing means. 

“It must be admitted that, however unfortunate this condition 
of affairs may be, reasoning of such a character will prevail over 
the minds of a huge mass of the American electorate, for the most 
part confined to the Democratic Party. That party seems quite 
ripe for it. Thousands voted for Mr. Cleveland in 1892 because, 
rightly, they had come to entertain apprehensive ideas regarding 
the encroachments of wealth in this country. Mr. Cleveland’s 
success seemed essential in order to check plutocracy. But Mr. 
Cleveland’s name was identified solely with the idea of tariff re- 
form and he was chosen with every one knowing his determined 
views on the money question. Tariff reform, in the opinion of 
these voters, has been engulfed in vast economic disturbances 
which have not allowed it a fair and thoroughtrial. The country 
is worse off than before, and plutocracy has received no check 
such as the average Democratic voter had expected to see. 

“If we are to vote for free silver in order to strike a blow at 
plutocracy Jet us first make sure that plutocracy would be hard 
hit. Does any one imagine that coining silver at 16 to 1 will 
remove a single social problem that now afflicts us? Will not 
the rich be with us just the same? Will not the Standard Oil 
Company still be doing business and will not Mr. Rockefeller 
still be endowing colleges? There isn’t a single millionaire in 
the United States who will be reduced from affluence to poverty 
by the free coinage of silver; every railroad and industrial 
monopoly will still be with us; wealth will be as arrogant and 
corrupt in politics, and the swell set will be as contemptuous and 
exclusive as ever. Why? Because all these great fortunes can 
be cut almost in two and still be great. Paring them down will 
not remove the roots of them, and suppose you pare them down, 
won't they grow again? 

“These few considerations ought to show that the money ques- 
tion should be considered and settled as a money question. Set- 
tling it as question of plutocracy will settle nothing—plutocracy 
least of all. Just as we have denounced the tendency to draw the 
sectional line between East and West in the discussion of the 
issue, so now we denounce all attempts to expand it into an issue 
between the classes. It isnot a struggle between ‘the proletariat 
and the plutocrat,’ but a question of 16 to 1.” 


Speaking for the radical Socialists in this country 7he People, 
New York, assumes to voice the sentiments of a proletariat as 
follows: 


“The social pirates of our country are in desperate plight. 
Under their imbecile and felon leadership the nation is at the 
verge of a social cataclysm. Wealth, produced by the working- 
Class but stolen from them, lies piled mountain high in the hands 
of the loafing capitalist class, while, for the toilers, monumental 
privation is the portion. This shocking contrast, growing more 
shocking by the year during the last generation, has been drag- 
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ging its long train of cuniulating ills. During all this interval, 
the mouthpieces of the capitalist class—the Democratic and the 
Republican Party—have filled to perfection their mission of per- 
forming the vampire act, especially at those periodically critical 
periods for capitalism—campaign time. Vampire-like the parties 
of the capitalist class fanned the worker cool while sticking their 
leech-snouts in his vitals and sucking his life-blood. It was a 
work of art and skill to do this fanning act; to cause the victim 
to feel happy while being bled to death. Yet it was done. One 
breeze after another—the free trade, the protection, the reform— 
was resorted to successfully. But the victim has grown restless 
and the vampire is at his wits’ end. 

“A new set of issues, brand-new breezes, are now raised in all 
hurry to lull the giant working-class into a stupor—the money 
issue. The gold standard, under which we have reached our 
present state of national misery, is blown by the one, while the 
other vampire blows the double standard, or silver or more money 
breeze, as tho more money in existence would bring more of it 
into the pockets of the workers. 

“The Socialist Labor Party looks down npon these vampires 
with contempt and indignation—contempt for their ignorance, 
indignation at their rascality, and it shakes up the stupefied body 
of the proletariat, calling upon it to rise in its might, smite its 
blood-suckers, and, rallying around its own banner, snow its foe 
under a veritable blizzard of Socialist votes.” 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


THE ORIGINAL SILVERITE, 
The logical person to represent 
This singular silver sentiment, 
It is easy to see ; 
Not Bryan or Bland is the man to command 
The hosts of this heresy. 
For the Silver Bee 
Which so busily buzzes his dolorous tune 
Was hatched in the brain of the man in the moon— 
The man in the silver moon ; 
And he has the best of all rights to be 
The latter-day Democrat nominee. 
—The Tribune, New York. 

THERE are two kinds of political dirty work. One is to sling mud at the 
candidate; the other is throw dust in the eyes of the people.—News- 
Tribune, Detroit. 

THE fallacy of the free-coinage proposition appears to be threefold, 
namely: Bryan is young, Tillman is homely, and Altgeld once bought Herr 
Most a glass of beer. The campaign of education proceeds.—Z7he 7r/sbune, 
Detroit. 
_.MR. HANNA says that the issues are honest finances and a protective tar- 
iff—by which he means “a sufficient readjustment of duties to bring to the 
Government enough revenue to pay its expenses."’ Think of McKinley's 
first lieutenant being converted by one dav's stay in New York to a tariff 
for revenue only !—7khe Record, Philadelphia, 





COMRADES,— Zhe Daily News, New York. 
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A FRENCH ADMIRER OF RUSKIN. 


T used to be said that the French were ignorant of all litera- 
ture beyond the confines of their own tongue. This was al- 
Ways an exaggeration, witness the fact that a Frenchman, Henri 
Taine, gave us our best work on English literature; but it is cer- 
tainly even less true now, when a fever for the exploration of 
foreign fields has seized on so many Frenchmen of letters. In 
one of these excursions M. Robert de la Sizeranne has discovered 
Ruskin, and the marvelous word-painting of that fascinating 
writer has burst upon him like a flaming sunset on the eyes of a 
man to whom sight has just been restored. The result is an arti- 
cle in the Revue des deux Mondes, from which we translate one 
or two brief paragraphs. Speaking of Ruskin’s combination of 
the artist’s feeling with the scientist’s accuracy, the critic says: 


“As he knows how to make us understand, Ruskin also knows 
how to make us see, and at the instant when the reader, tired, 
inattentive, is about to disencumber himself of dialectics, the 
author seizes hold of his imagination. He has shown us intel- 
lectuality in what are at first sight merely the things of sense. 
He renders sensible that which ordinarily seems purely intel- 
lectual. He has translated the images of the painter into ideas, 
the ideas of the philosopher into images. To narrate, he points 
out; to demonstrate, he paints.” 


Further on, illustrating this extraordinary mixture of scientist 
and esthete, of philosopher and artist, that the author finds in 
Ruskin, he quotes one of the most eloquent passages from “ Val 
d’Arno,” with the comment: 


“Who has spoken thus? An historian or a decorator? A phi- 
losopher or a landscape-artist? Who talks of lavas and silicious 
rocks, of pudding-stone and calcareous layers, of the strata of 
Cumberland and the movement of glaciers in Switzerland? It is 
still a painter who regards science as a landscape whose lines 
change little by little under the compelling force of the elements, 
with glidings and perpetual alterations, whose laws express them- 
selves by the configurations of the clouds or the markings on the 
flowers. Even religions appear to him like the frescoes of the 
primitive Christians, where the theological virtues are defined by 
beautiful gestures, or dogmas are measured by the purity of 
colors. Theentire cycle of ideas and things is thus gone through, 
pencil in hand. The author thinks in images—exactly what cer- 
tain great painters of his country have zo¢ done—and thus, more 
than by his drawings and water-colors, he is found to be really an 
artist, and one of the most picturesque of the United Kingdom. 
This is so true that in the very words that he uses to portray his 
images, he never finds that there is enough color. He is not 
satisfied with the general, amorphous idea, deprived of color by 
long use, that words offer to the mind. Like a painter who 
squeezes his color tubes in order to make them yield a little more 
cobalt or vermilion, he presses his vocables to cause to issue from 
them the primitive image that has given birth to them, so that 
something more may be called up to the eye.” 


Some of the results of this marvelous power of word-painting 
that this French critic is not alone in praising in the great English 
writer he describes in the following language : 


“In thus giving new life to worn-out works of art and to dead 
cities, in mixing with his criticism that charm that nature never 
refuses us and that sadness which philosophy always imposes on 
us, Ruskin has given us some reason for our travels. Without 
him, we seem, indeed, to have all we want—rapid trains to bear 
us from one monument to another, and so to permit us to com- 
pare almost side by side the portal of Amiens with the bronze 
gates of Ghiberti; sleeping-cars that carry us up to these chef 
ad’ wuvres while yet in repose, the mind ready to seize upon their 
most delicate significations. We have all the magical apparatus of 
modern comfort, where pressure on one button annihilates dis- 
tance, on another produces light, on a third brings heat; where 
prudent and polyglot servitors spare us fatigue; where thus all 
silently agree to leave to our minds ail their powers of pene- 
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tration, from one museum visit to another, and to the intellect all 
its rational power from one lecture to another. We have in this 
way all that is necessary to journey over the world; there is 
wanting only a reason for making the journey and for enjoying 
it while making it. Ruskin has given us this. We travel; he 
has caused our horizon to change. We see; he has made us ob- 
serve. He has furnished us plausible reasons for our disquietudes 
and noble pretexts for our fatigues. He has told us where to go, 
and why. He has told it especially to his compatriots, with the 
result that they are a hundred times more attentive to the beau- 
tiful things that they pass, and that their faces take on an expres- 
sion of ecstasy that we seek vainly outside of what the Italian 
sacristans call the ‘confraternita di Ruskin’ [Ruskin Brother- 
hood]. 

“Do they understand any better? I will not swear that they 
do, but they know that one Englishman has understood. Do they 
enjoy themselves more? At least they know that one of their 
race and of their faith has enjoyed, and that too for scientific 
reasons, for moral motives, that it is honorable toshare. Thanks 
to him, thanks to his historic taste and to his evocation of van- 
ished humanity, we have the feeling that generations have passed 
before these masterpieces, and have enjoyed, loved, admired. 
Thus we ourselves enjoy, love, admire. We believe that we are 
united, in this continuity of admiration, to the great universal 
mind, which has vibrated and will long vibrate before the same 
horizon.”— 7ranslated for Tue Literary Dicest. 





THE CHOIR OF ST. PETER’S AND ITS MUSIC. 


HERE is a choir of St. Peter's and there is a “ Pope’s choir,” 
which, tho entirely different, are frequently confounded 
by casual observers. The latter is properly the choir of the Sistine 
Chapel, where no musical instruments are ever used, and in 
which the soprano singers are all men who sing in falsetto. 
These facts are brought outin an article on St. Peter's by F. Marion 
Crawford (Century ), who then goes on to tell us further of the 
choir of St. Peter’s and its carefully guarded musical scores: 


“In the choir, on the contrary, there are two large organs. 
The one on the west side is employed on all ordinary occasions ; 
it is over two hundred years old, and is tuned about two whole 
tones below the modern pitch. It is so worn out that an organ- 
builder is in attendance during every service, to make repairs at 
a moment’s notice. The bellows leak, the stops stick, some notes 
have achronic tendency to ‘cipher,’ and the pedal ‘trackers’ un- 
hook themselves unexpectedly. But the canons would certainly 
not think of building a new organ. 

“Should they ever do so, and tune the instrument to the modern 
pitch, the consternation of the singers would be great; for the 
music is all written for the existing organ, and could not be per- 
formed two notes higher, not to mention the confusion that would 
arise where all the music is sung at sight. This is a fact not 
generally known, but worthy of notice. The music sung in St. 
Peter's, and, indeed, in most Roman churches, is never rehearsed 
or practised. The music itself is entirely in manuscript, and is 
the property of the choir-master, or, as is the case in St. Peter’s, 
of the chapter, and there is no copyright in it beyond this fact of 
actual possession, protected by the simple plan of never allowing 
any musician to have his part in his hands except while he is 
actually performing it. In the course of a year the same piece 
may be sung several times, and the old choristers may become 
acquainted with a good deal of the music in this way, but never 
otherwise. Mozart is reported to have learned Allegri’s ‘ Mis- 
erere’ by ear, and to have written it down from memory. The 
other famous ‘ Misereres,’ which are now published, were pirated 
inasimilar way. The choir-master of that day was very unpop- 
ular. Some of the leading singers who had sung the ‘ Misereres’ 
during many years in succession, and had thus learned their sev- 
eral parts, met and put together what they knew into a whole, 
which was at once published, to the no small annoyance and dis- 
comfiture of theirenemy. But much good music is quite beyond 
the reach of the public—Palestrina’s best motets, airs by Ales- 
sandro Stradella, the famous hymn of Raimondi, in short, a 
great musical library, an archzvio, as the Romans call such a 
collection, all of which is practically lost to the world.” 
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THE LATE WILLIAM HAMILTON GIBSON. 


HE announcement a few days ago of Mr. Gibson’s death 
came, says Harper's Weekly, as a shock to his many 
friends in this city, who but a few weeks before had seen him in 
abounding health and spirits. Others, however, who had seen 
him in his home in Washington, Conn., where he died, knew a 
number of days beforehand that there was cause for apprehen- 
sion. 

It was in 1870, at the age of twenty, that he began to make a 
specialty of botanical drawing, in which he achieved such a pop- 
ular success. We take the following from an editorial tribute in 
Harper's Weekly: 


“It was not, however, until some years later, when he made his 
aébut in Harper's Magazine with a paper on ‘Birds and Plum- 
mage,’ _ illustrated 
by himself, that it 
came to be generally 
recognized that 
along with the rigor- 
ous scientific exacti- 
tude there was a dis- 
tinct and individual 
artistic quality. The 
frontispiece, a full- 
page and full-size 
drawing of a pea- 
cock’s feather, ‘The 
Peerless Plume,’ was 
a tour de force of 
elaborate skill both 
in the drawing and 
in the engraving, 
altho the nature of 
the subject made it 
impossible to exhibit 
in it the artistic 
‘note’ of the design- 
er. This was a pen- 
sive grace that he 
contrived to impart no less to the drawing of a bunch of 
wayside weeds than to an expanded landscape. This paper and 
the others which followed it put their author quite in the front 
rank of ‘black and white’ men. They were subsequently collected 
in a handsome volume, entitled ‘Highways and Byways,’ pub- 
lished in 1883. The volume vindicated the author’s right to re- 
cognition as an artist with the pen as well as with the pencil, and 
entitled him toa place among those enthusiastic naturalists who 
have the skill in words to impart their enthusiasm, from White of 
Selborne to Thoreau and Richard Jefferies. . . . Besides the 
illustrations of hisown books Mr. Gibson devoted his artistic skill 
to the illustration of other authors, including the pictorial edition 
of Longfellow. 

“The popularity of his books encouraged their author a few 
years ago to venture into the field of popular lectures on natural 
history. ‘This field had not since the time of Agassiz been culti- 
vated with such success as by Mr. Gibson. His unfeigned enthu- 
siasm for his subject, the clearness and ease of his verbal eluci- 
dations, and the ingenuity and felicity of his illustrations, by 
means not only of his ready crayon, but of mechanical apparatus 
devised by himself, made the lectures as entertaining as they 
were instructive and valuable. There could be no more enjoya- 
ble treat, in its own kind, as all who have experienced it will 
agree, that his illustrated lecture on ‘Cross-Fertilization.’ 

‘““Mr. Gibson's personal charm impressed itself upon the hearers 
of these lectures—a charm that came of his essential heartiness 
and benevolence of nature. But of course this was far more 
deeply felt by those who were privileged to associate with him 
more closely, and by all those who were brought into companion- 
ship with him he will be sincerely mourned.” 





WILLIAM HAMILTON GIBSON. 


RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, in his new book of essays on contemporary 
writers, ‘A Literary Log,’”’ says of Swinburne that no poet ever lived who 
had at once so great a gift of imagination and so meagre a gift of fancy. 
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STEPHEN CRANE’S “MAGGIE.” 


HO issued after the “Red Badge of Courage,” “ Maggie: a 
Girl of the Streets,” was printed and copyrighted (but not 
published) three years ago. ‘The publishers describe it as a “real 
and strenuous tale of New York life.” Strenuous it is, but it is 
more “impressionistic” than “real,” and, true to the impression- 
istic practise, alike in point and in letters, the essential figure is 
the least delineated. Maggie is far less important to the canvas 
than her brother Jimmie, or her sottish mother, or the coarse 
and tawdry Bowery bartender who is the villain of the piece, and 
her destroyer. 

The book is strong in fights. It begins with a fight, continues 
with fights, and culminates in a really considerable “scrap” be- 
tween Pete, the Bowery hero—who “showed that he was a lion 
of lordly characteristics by the air with whieh he spat”—and 
Jimmie, and a “pal.” This notable encounter takes place in 
Peter’s saloon, whither (to avenge his sister’s betrayal) Jimmie 
has come to taunt the betrayer into combat : 


Pete made a furious gesture. “Git outa here now, an’ don’t 
make no trouble. See? Youse fellers er lo kin’ fer a scrap, an’ 
it’s like yeh'll fin’ one if yeh keeps on shootin’ off yer mout’s. 
I know yehs! See? I kin lick better men dan yehs ever saw in 
yer lifes. Dat’s right! See? Don’ pick me up fer no stuff or 
yer might be jolted out in d’ street before yeh knows where yeh 
is. When I comes from behind dis bar, I t’rows yehs boat inteh 
d’ street. See?” 
“Aw, go ahn!” cried the two men in chorus. 

The glare of a panther came into Pete's eyes. 
said. Unnerstand ?” 

He came through a passage at the end of the bar and swelled 
down upon the two men. They stepped promptly forward and 
crowded close to him. 

They bristled like three roosters. They moved their heads 
pugnaciously and kept their shoulders braced. The nervous 
muscles about each mouth twitched with a forced smile of 
mockery. 

“Well, what yer goin’ t’ do?” gritted Jimmie. 

Pete stepped warily back, waving his hands before him to keep 
the men from coming too near. 

“Well, what yer goin’ t’ do?” repeated Jimmie’s ally. 
kept close to him, taunting and leering. 
him attempt the initia! blow. 

“Keep back now! Don’ crowd me,” said Pete ominously. 

Again they chorused in contempt: “ Aw, go ahn!” 

In a small, tossing group, the three men edged for positions 
like frigates contemplating battle. 

“Well, why don’ yeh try t’ t’row us out?” cried Jimmie and 
his ally with copious sneers. 
The bravery of bulldogs sat upon the faces of the men. 

clinched fists moved like eager weapons. 

The allied two jostled the bartender’s elbows, glaring at him 
with feverish eyes and forcing him toward the wall. 

Suddenly Pete swore furiously. The flash of action gleamed 
from his eyes. He threw back his arm and aimed a tremendous, 
lightning-like blow at Jimmie’s face. His foot swung a step for- 
ward and the weight of his body was behind his fist. Jimmie 
ducked his head, Bowery-like, with the quickness of a cat. The 
fierce, answering blows of Jimmie and his ally crushed on Pete’s 
bowed head. 

The quiet stranger vanished. 

The arms of the combatants whirled in the air like flails. The 
faces of the men, at first flushed to flame-colored anger, now 
began to fade to the pallor of warriors in the blood and heat of a 
battle. Their lips curled back and stretched tightly over the 
gums in ghoul-like grins. Through their white, gripped teeth 
struggled hoarse whisperings of oaths. Their eyes glittered with 
murderous fire. 

Each head was huddled between its owner’s shoulders, and 
arms were swinging with marvelous rapidity. Feet scraped to 
and fro with a loud scratching sound upon the sanded floor. 
Blows left crimson blotches upon the pale skin. The curses of 
the first quarter minute of the fight died away. The breaths of 
the fighters came wheezingly from their lips and the three chests 


“*Dat’s what I 
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were straining and heaving. Pete at intervals gave vent to low, 
labored hisses, that sounded like a desire to kill. Jimmie’s ally 
gibbered at times like a wounded maniac. Jimmie was silent, 
fighting with the face of a sacrificial priest. The rage of fear 
shone in all their eyes and their blood-colored fists whirled. 

At a critical moment a blow from Pete’s hand struck the ally 
and he crashed to the floor. He wriggled instantly to his feet, 
and grasping the quiet stranger’s beer-glass from the bar, hurled 
it at Pete’s head. 

High on the wall it burst like a bomb, shivering fragments fly- 
ing in all directions. Then missiles came to every man’s hand. 
The place had heretofore appeared free of things to throw, but 
suddenly glasses and bottles went singing through the air. They 
were thrown point-blank at bobbing heads. The pyramid of 
shimmering glasses, that had never been disturbed, changed to 
cascades as heavy bottles were flung into them. Mirrors splin- 
tered to nothing. 

The three frothing creatures on the floor buried themselves in 
a frenzy for blood. There followed in the wake of missiles and 
fists some unknown prayers, perhaps for death. 


The fight, interrupted by the police, leads to nothing, however. 
Pete deserts Maggie, who returns to her vile home—that “home” 
which her dead father described as a “living hell”—to be cast out 
with virtuous indignation : 


Maggie had returned. She stood shivering beneath the torrent 
of her mother’s wrath. 

“Well, I'm d—d!” said Jimmie in greeting. 

His mother, tottering about the room, pointed a quivering 
foretinger : 

“Lookut her, Jimmie, lookut her. Dere’s yer sister, boy. 
Dere's yer sister. Lookut her! Lookut her!” 

She screamed at Maggie with scoffing laughter. 

The girl stood in the middle of the room. She edged about as 
if unable to find a place on the floor to put her feet. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” bellowed the mother. ‘‘Dere she stands! Ain’ 
she purty? Lookut her! Ain’ she sweet, deh beast! Lookut 
her! Ha, ha! lookut her! 

She lurched forward and put her red and seamed hands upon 
her daughter’s face. She bent down and peered keenly up into 
the eyes of the girl. 

“Oh, she’s jes’ dessame as she ever was, ain’ she? She’s her 
mudder’s putty darlin’ yit, ain’ she? Lookut her, Jimmie! 
Come here and lookut her.” 

The loud, tremendous railing of the mother brought the deni- 
zens of the Rum Alley tenement to their doors. Women came in 
the hallways. Children scurried to and fro. 

“What’s up? Dat Johnson party on anuder tear?” 

“Naw. Young Mag’s come home!” 

“Git out!” 

Through the open doors curious eyes stared in at Maggie. 
Children ventured into the room and ogled her, as if they formed 
the front row of a theater. Women, without, bent toward each 
other and whispered, nodding their heads with airs of profound 
philosophy. 

A baby, overcome with curiosity concerning this object at which 
all were looking, sidled forward and touched her dress, cautiously, 
as if investigating a red-hot stove. Its mother’s voice rang out 
like a warning trumpet. She rushed forward and grabbed her 
child, casting a terrible look of indignation at the girl. 

Maggie’s mother paced to and fro, addressing the doorful of 
eyes, expounding like a glibshowman. Her voice rang through 
the building: 

““Dere she stands,” she cried, wheeling suddenly and pointing 
with dramatic finger. ‘‘Dereshestands! Lookuther! Ain’ she 
adindy? An’ she was so good as to come home teh her mudder, 
she was! Ain’ shea beaut’? Ain’ she a dindy?” 

The jeering cries ended in another burst of shrill laughter. 

The girl seemed to awaken. “ Jimmie——” 

He drew hastily back from her. 

“Well, now, yer at’ing, ain’ yeh?” he said, his lips curling in 
scorn. Radiant virtue sat upon his brow and his repelling hands 
expressed horror of contamination. 

Maggie turned and went. 


The reader is left toinfer that poor Maggie, after a half-hearted 
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attempt to live on the streets, drowns herself. Whereupon the 
mother has a fit of maudlin grief, while Pete “has a good time.” 

Mr. Crane’s “color” eccentrics are not so prominent as in his 
late work. Jimmie, it is true, “lived some red years,” and we 
are told of “squat, ignorant stables,” and “yellow silk women” 
who play in a Bowery orchestra. But such verbal displays are 
rare. 


AMERICAN WORK AT THE BERLIN EXHIBI- 
TION OF FINE ARTS. 


HE attention which American artists receive in Europe is 
continually increasing. From the patronizing “fairly well 
done,” and “full of promises for the future,” the verdict passed 
upon their work by the critics of the Old World has gradually 
advanced to an admiring “excellent,” and a writer in the Ko/- 
nische Zeitung, Cologne, does not hesitate tostamp the American 
painter as a competitor for first honors in the world’s galleries. 
He says: 


“The shining stars on the firmament of art this time come tous 
from across the ocean, tho it should not be forgotten that they are 
closely connected with Paris, where most of them obtained their 
artistic education and characteristics. But these Americans have 
known how to learn, and to-day they are dangerous rivals of their 
teachers. It may, indeed, be said that as regards the present 
Berlin Exhibition, the Americans have totally vanquished France. 
Among the specimens sent by America there is not one that may 
be called so imposing on account of its size or the power of its 
artistic conception that everything else is put into the shade be- 
side it; but the execution is first-class, and it reveals so much 
fresh, self-confident individuality and such honest love for hard 
work that we can not do otherwise than appreciate it. It gives 
us special pleasure to note that none of the Americans are en- 
slaved followers of any particular school. Prudently following 
their own taste, they take everywhere what seems most in har- 
mony with their individual tastes. 

“Charles Sprague Pearce should be mentioned in the first place. 
He has sent quite a number of excellent pictures, among which 
his ‘St. Genevieve’ is the most important. It must be confessed 
that we regarded this peculiar girl with the halo of glory at first 
as a Jeanne d’Arc, for this ragged peasant with the air of a queen 
is guarding a flock of sheep. But Genevieve or Joan, the picture 
is simply wonderful. The scenery, the herd, above all the girl 
with her self-confident, proud manner, her almost daring face, 
make a representation of a saint such as we have never witnessed 
before. The picture stirs the imagination as few others do; it 
represents a special type of human nature, chosen from among 
many others with the instinct of great genius. 

“Excellent also is McEven’s work. Much plastic and physi- 
ognomic talent is revealed in his‘ New York Hostelry,’ his ‘ Love- 
making in Holland, and his ‘Sisters.". The characters are drawn 
boldly, the colors are taxed for effect, but always in a legitimate 
manner, and the work therefore appears natural and easy. Gari 
Melchers, on the other hand, with his bold and strong figures, 
proves himself a master of the broad school. 

“From T. Stewart we have a number of excellent pictures, 
among which is a nude figure which the painter modestly de- 
scribes as a ‘study,’ but which is beautifully finished. Of other 
pictures we must mention Walter Gay’s ‘Spanish Tobacco Fac- 
tory,’ in which he has surmounted great technical difficulties with 
much ease. Alexander's ‘Rest’ is a powerful piece of decorative 
art, but it shows that his talent is not yet fully developed. A 
portrait by Story reminds us of G. Stewart’s earlier works. 
Taken as a whole, the transatlantic artists have sent nothing 
but well-finisked, solid work, and America must be said to be 
splendidly represented at the exhibition.”— 7vanslated for THE 
LITERARY DIGEsT. 


Operatic Artists Form a “‘Trust.”—Mr. Maurice Grau 
states that the leading operatic artists in Europe have formed a 
ring to keep up the present high rate of salaries in America. 7/e 
Musical Courier accepts the statement, and in asatirical editorial 
comments on the business instincts of these artists who disclaim 
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any thought of commercialism. It asks several pointed questions 


as follows: 


“‘What object can there be in paying Mr. Jean de Reszké $1,250 
a night for his singing in this country when he will sing at Covent 
Garden in London for £100, or $500? Why pay him two and a 
half times as much to sing‘ Romeo’ or‘ Faust’ here as the English 
people pay him to sing these réles in London? That is one ques- 
tion. Why pay his brother, Edouard, $800 a night here at the 
Metropolitan when he will sing at Covent Garden for £60, or 
$300? Why? 

“In Warsaw the prices paid to these two most excellent artists 
are even far below the Covent Garden prices. At the Grand 
Opera, Paris, the salaries are also much below the Covent Garden 
figure. Then why, we ask, aré such exorbitant rates paid to those 
and other operatic artists when they come here to sing: It is not 
because they love the American people so much, after all; Mr. 
Grau tells us it is because a ring, a combination, a trust, has been 
organized to keep the prices on a fictitious basis, and this fact 
should be known, and there is no reason why it should not be 
known. 

“Melba gets about $1,500 a night to stand up and sing the 
ancient and distracted ‘ Lucia,’ who has been suffering the agonies 
of the damned for over a half century on hundreds of stages. 
But it is at least a consolation to Melba that when she sings 
‘Lucia’ here in New York she gets $1,500 for the heartrending 
job, whereas if she sang the demented song in London she would 
get only about $500, and in Paris only about $200.” 


Plangon’s income also, it is stated, is three times as great here 


as in Europe. One result of this “combine,” 7he Courter says, 


is to deprive American singers of any fair chance on the stage 
(just why this is so is not made clear), and the only remedy for 
the trouble lies with opera-goers, who should refuse to pay the 
high prices for admission rendered necessary by the big salaries. 


When the Boy’s Voice Changes.—The way in which 
the male voice is used at the age of puberty determines, in the 
opinion of Mr. Davidson Palmer, whether it is to become a good 
or a bad voice. His words are quoted by 7he Musical Record as 
follows: 


“At that period when the voice ‘breaks,’ or changes (some- 
times the change is so gradual that it can not be said to break at 
all), he usually finds that there are two ways in which he can 
produce it. At the bottom is the beginning of the man’s voice, 
which, if forced, becomes a separate register, and goes by the 
name of ‘chest voice.’ At the top are the remains of the old 
boyish voice, sometimes called ‘head voice.’ This ‘head voice’ 
can be carried down to the bottom, or nearly to the bottom, of 
the vocal compass; while the ‘chest voice’ can, with some effort, 
be carried a considerable distance upward, tho never to the top. 
If now the boy commences to speak in the newly acquired ‘chest 
voice,’ and gives up the old voice, the result in after-life will be 
either a bad voice or, at best, an indifferent one. If, on the 
other hand, he continues to speak in the old boyish voice, in tones 
which will be somewhat high at first, but will get lower, fuller, 
and more manly by degrees as the physical frame develops, the 
result will be a good voice—a voice which will stand almost any 
amount of wear and tear, and will retain a great deal of its 
strength and beauty, even tho at a later period the mode of pro- 
duction be altered.” 





Tardy Justice to the Author of ‘* Don Quixote.” 
—‘‘At a low computation, taking into account only the most per- 
sistent claimants,” says August F. Jaccaci in Scrzbner’s for 
August, “Cervantes was born in six different places. Yet he 
lived unappreciated and in misery. And his masterpiece, which 
has become the property of mankind, and of whose three hundred 
editions more than half are other than Spanish, was for more than 
acentury and a half only a sort of a chap-book for the million. 
In Spain particularly it was regarded as scarcely deserving of 
attention by men of letters. The recognition of its worth first 
came from England. ‘Spain may have begotten the child, but 
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England was its foster-mother’ (H. W. Watts). The Spaniards 
have since scrambled frantically to do tardy justice to the ‘ Prince 
of the Spanish Geniuses.’ Thus a tribute has been paid in this 
very spot by one of its children. In this same Casa de Medrano, 
some thirty years ago, Rivadeneyra established a printing-office 
for the sole purpose of issuing two beautiful editions of ‘Don 
Quixote, and an ‘Infanta’ pulled from the press the first sheets 
of the large edition. The extraordinary interests manifested in 
Cervantes now points to a national honor which each village tries 
to monopolize.” 


Jules Simon’s Oratory.—‘ The old age of the late Jules 
Simon,” says Francisque Darcy, in /es Annales Politiques et Lit- 
tératres, “has been admirable and admirably happy. He has 
made a specialty of humanitarian questions. There was no 
charitable society of which he was not either the acting or the 
honorary president. There was no meeting where he did not 
speak; for he was the acknowledged orator of these charitable 
assemblies, as he was of all banquets to which they made it a 
point to invite him. What ease and grace of elocution! Persua- 
sion flowed from his lips. He almost always began in a feeble 
and nearly inaudible voice, which commanded attention. He 
said that he was suffering, exhausted; then gradually his form 
became erect, his voice assumed more vibration and force, and 
then there followed an extraordinary flow of thought clothed in 
fitting words—a flood of personal memories and anecdotes with 
which he set off the ordinary commonplaces of these improvised 
discourses. He was a charmer, and the most charming of all 
charmers.” 





NOTES. 


ALPHONSE DAUDET'S son Leon has, it is said, achieved a decided success 
with his book *‘ Le Voyage de Shakespeare.” 


THROUGH a slip the article in Zhe Atlantic Monthly, on ‘*‘ Days with Mrs. 
Stowe,” was accredited last week to “ Miss”’ instead of Mrs. Fields. The 
writer is Mrs. James T. Fields. 


MR. JOHN MORLEY, so says 7he Bookman, was once asked concerning 
the influences that had molded his life. Pointing to portraits of John 
Stuart Mills and Mr. Gladstone, he replied: ‘*‘These two men have made 
me.”* 


““NOVELISTS, as a class, already: take themselves too seriously,” says 
the editor of ‘‘ The Point of View” in Scrténer’s for August. Atlas holding 
up the world he thinks a fit symbol of the modern novelist’s opinion of his 
place inthe universe. Isthis a criticism or a compliment? After all, what 
man, whether artist or not, has ever accomplished much without some such 
exalted idea of his work? 


WHEN the Vigilantes were in full swing in San Francisco, 7he Herald 
was the most prosperous daily onthe Pacific coast, and 7he Alta California 
was a mere auctioneer’s sheet. What position to take regarding the 
Vigilance Coinmittee was a problem for editors. Theeditor of 7he Herald, 
after much hesitation, came out in opposition. Within twenty-four hours 
it was without readers or advertisers. Zhe Alta California had two 
editorials in type, one for, the other against, the committee. By a mere 
accident, according to the San Francisco News-Letter, the editorial favor- 
ing the committee got into the forms, and the paper's fortune was made. 


HOWELLS’S reminiscences nowadaysare not all of Hawthorne and Holmes 
and Longfellow, e¢ td omne genus. “It is a long time,” he says in 7he 
World, writing in praise of Stephen Crane's “ Maggie,” “ since I have seen 
the once famous and popular play ‘A Glance at New York ;° but I dis- 
tinctly recall through the misty substance of some forty-five very faded 
years the heroic figures of the volunteer fireman and his friends, who were 
the chief persons of the piece. I do not remember the others at all, but I 
remember Mose, and Sikesy, and Lize. Good and once precious fragments 
of the literature linger in my memory, as ‘ ** Mose,”’ says he, ‘ git off o’ dem 
hose, or I'll swat you over der head wid der trumpet.’ And I didn’t get off 
o’ der hose, and he did swat me over der head wid der trumpet.’ Other 
things have gone, things of Shakespeare, of Alfieri, of Cervantes, but these 
golden words of a forgotten dramatist-poet remain with me.” 


HERE is a good tale of Liszt Fannie Reed tells in 7he Looker On 
(August): ‘Tho Liszt enjoyed playing among the dear friends he loved, 
he was particularly sensitive about being made a show of, and never 
accepted hospitality if he knew le was expected to entertain the guests. 
On one occasion he was urged to attend a dinner at a foreign embassy, 
with the distinct understanding that he should not be asked to play. After 
dinner the master was in a mood for playing (as was his custom he struck 
not one note until every one was silent). He began one of his Hungarian 
rhapsodies; presently, the heavy plush portiére was lifted between the 
salons, and Liszt was furious in discovering fifty or more unexpected 
listeners. He finished his composition, and, with his head thrown back 
farther than ever, dashed out of the room with the curt words ‘/'a/ payé 
mon diner.””’ 
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SCIENCE. 


THE CASE FOR VIVISECTION. 


NE of the most interesting and valuable contributions to the 
vivisection controversy, on the side of the vivisectionists, 
has been made by Dr. H. P. Bowditch, of Boston, in his annual 
address as president of the Massachusetts Medical Society, deliv- 
ered before that body on June ro, and printed in full in Sczence 
(July 24). Besides an historical account of the movement in 
opposition to vivisection, both abroad and in this country, he 
summarizes most of the arguments advanced on both sides. We 
quote below the brief review of his points that he gives at the end 
of the paper: 


“We have seen, in the first place, that pain is a purely subjec- 
tive phenomenon, the sensibility to which differs very much in 
different individuals and is in the lower animals reduced appar- 
ently much below that of the least sensitive human beings, and 
that, moreover, the external signs of suffering are apt to be mis- 
leading, unless the conditions under which these signs are made 
are well understood, a knowledge which can be acquired only 
by careful physiological study. We have seen, in the second 
place, that pain is only relatively an evil, that we submit tg it 
ourselves and subject others to it for the sake of subsequent ad- 
vantages which we consider sufficiently important. Thirdly, we 
have seen that our relations to animals are such that there is no 
well-recognized objection to our causing them very great suffer- 
ing for the sake of very slight benefits to ourselves. In this mat- 
ter there is, of course, great room for improvement. The practi- 
cal question always is, ‘How much suffering may we inflict on an 
animal for the sake of how little benefit to ourselves?’ In the 
progress of civilization there is a constant tendency to draw the 
line more and more in favor of the animal, but when we remem- 
ber how much opposition there was, within a few years, arrayed 
in this State against the passage of a law to abolish pigeon-shooi- 
ing, we can not flatter ourselves that we have as yet reached any 
very advanced humanitarian standpoint. . . A questionable prac- 
tise can not of course be justified by demonstrating that another 
and still less justifiable practise exists, but it may be fairly urged 
that, while practises are permitted which cause great suffering to 
animals with only incidental benefits to mankind, ‘it is irrational 
folly,’ to quote a writer in Nature, ‘to waste the energy of 
humanitarian feeling in a warfare against the only kind of pain- 
giving practise which is directed toward the mitigation of pain, 
and which has already been successful in this its object to a de- 
gree out of all proportion to the pain inflicted.’” 


In closing, Dr. Bowditch notes that experimentation always 
has gone on and always must goon in medical science. If the 
law decides that animals are not to be the subjects, then the ex- 
perimentation must be made by physicians on their own patients 
if we are to have any advance in medical knowledge. He puts 
the question thus: 


“Shall practising physicians grope blindly in search of methods 
of treatment when chance brings disease under their observation, 
or shall men of science, systematically studying the nature and re- 
sults of morbid processes in animals, point out to the practitioner 
the path .o be followed to render innocuous the contagion of our 
most dreaded diseases ?” 


Asan illustration of the two kinds of experiment he quotes from 
an address by Dr. John Simon, as follows: 


“What are the classical experiments to which we chiefly refer 
when we think of guarding against the dangers of Asiatic chol- 
era? On theone side there are the well-known scientific infection 
experiments of Professor Thiersch, performed on a certain num- 
ber of mice. On theother hand, there are the equally well-known 
popular experiments which during our two cholera epidemics of 
1848-49 and 1853-54 were performed on a half a million of human 
beings, dwelling in the southern districts of London, by certain 
commercial companies which supplied these districts with water. 
... Let me... invite you to compare, or rather to contrast 
with one another, those two sorts of experiments from which we 
have to get our knowledge of the causes of diseases. The com- 
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mercial experiments which illustrated the dangerousness of 
sewage-polluted water supplies cost many thousands of human 
lives; the scientific experiments which, with infinitely more exact- 
itude, justified a presumption of dangerousness cost the lives of 
fourteen mice.’” 


Dr. Bowditch’s conclusion is as follows: 


“We see, then, that in one way or another experiment must 
form the basis on which medical science is to be built up. The: 
question for us to decide is, ‘Shall these experiments be few, 
carefully planned, conclusive, economical of animal life, or shall 
they be numerous, accidental, vague, and wasteful of human 
life?’ I think in settling this question we may safely take for 
our guide the words of Him who said, ‘ Ye are of more value than 
many sparrows.’” 





THE EMISSION OF PERFUME BY PLANTS. 


EUGENE MESNARD, the French botanist whose in- 

* genious device for measuring the perfumes of flowers 

was described and illustrated in these columns recently, has been 

pushing still further his researches into the mechanism and con- 

stitution of plant odors. He now believes that the whole phenom- 

enon of the emission of perfumes by flowers depends on the bal- 

ance between the water-pressure within, which tends to throw 

out the perfume, and the action of sunlight without, which tends 

to hold the perfume back. We translate a brief descriptive note 
on the subject from the Revue Scientifique (June 20) : 


“A series of investigations made by M. Eugene Mesnard in the 
laboratory of experimental biology of the High School of Science 
at Rouen indicates that light and not oxygen is the chief cause of 
the transformation and destruction of perfumes, but that these 
two agents seem, in many circumstances to unite their efforts. 
The action of light makes itself felt in two different manners: on 
one hand, it acts as achemical force capable of furnishing energy 
to all the transformations through which odorous products pass, 
from their elaboration to their total resinification; on the other 
hand, it exerts a mechanical action that plays an important part 
in the general biology of the plants, and this property explains, 
in fact, the manner of emission of perfume by flowers. The 
author thinks that the intensity of the perfume of a flower de- 
pends on the equilibrium that is established at every hour in the 
day, between the pressure of the water in the cells, which tends 
to expel outward the perfumes contained in the plant skin, and 
the action of light, which opposes this effort. He says that the 
whole physiology of odoriferous plants depends on this principle. 
We may understand thus, according to M. Mesnard, why flowers 
are less odorous in the countries of the Orient than in our own 
regions; why trees, shrubs, fruits, and even pods are there some- 
times full of odorous products more.or less resinified; why, 
finally, the general vegetation there is thorny and skeletonic: for 
in these countries there is too much light and not enough water.” 
— Translated for Tue Literary Dicest. 





The Safety-Factor of the Bicycle.—An item has been 
going the rounds of the daily press, to the effect that the extreme 
lightness of a bicycle is due to the fact that it has a very small 
factor of safety, ‘““as low in some cases as 1%.” The expression 
“factor of safety” is used by engineers to denote the ratio of the 
strain that would break down a structure to the greatest strain 
it is called upon to support. To be on the safe side, bridges and 
similar structures are usually made several times as strong as 
calculation shows to be necessary, and a safety-factor of only 1{% 
would therefore be regarded as perilously near the danger line. 
But in commenting on the assertion 7he Engineering News 
calls it “remarkably silly,” and goes on to say: “The real state 
of affairs is, of course, that the ‘factor of safety’ in a bicycle is a 
widely varying quantity, and must be of necessity in any struc- 
ture subjected to such varying and indeterminate strains. The 
weight of the rider, for example, may be anywhere from 80 to 
upward of 200 pounds, and extra weight in the shape of parcels or 
children may often be carried. Again, in passing over a rough 
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road or pavement the machine is subjected to shocks which in- 
luce static strains in various parts that can not possibly be de- 
termined by either theory or experiment. Talk about a ‘factor 
of safety of 14%’ in a bicycle is, therefore, utter nonsense, the 
fact being that with a rider of average weight on a well-made 
bicycle the factor of safety is probably nearer ten times that 
amount.” 


CONVENIENCE OF THE METRIC SYSTEM. 


N a recently published article Herbert Spencer vigorously op- 
posed the general introduction of the metric system, largely 
on the ground of the defective divisibility of its units into halves 
and thirds, and asserted that the present English systems of 
weights and measures suit much better the convenience of ordi- 
nary commerce. According to Mr. Spencer, even the decimal 
monetary system in use in this country is becoming cumbrous 
and is giving way in practise to one in which halves and quarters 
are used instead of tenths. But in a letter to Sczence (July 17). 
Prof. E. E. Slosson of the University of Wyoming maintains that 
the tendency is all the other way, or toward greater use of the 
decimal system. He says: 


“We may first note the prevailing tendency in the division of 
_units of length. In land surveying, where a change of the mode 
of measurement causes more inconvenience than elsewhere, the 
advantages of the decimal division are so strongly felt that hun- 
dreds of feet and tenths of a mile and a foot are being used toa 
considerable extent instead of rods and inches. This is true, I 
think, to a greater degree in the West than in the East. Even 
in common speech it is more usual to estimate a distance as, say, 
sixty feet or two hundred feet, than in yards or rods. The divi- 
sion of the foot into tenths has come into use in spite of the in- 
convenience of a unit so nearly like the inch, yet so difficult to 
reduce to it. The subdivision of the inch into twelfths originally 
in vogue is almost unused, while tenths of an inch are superse- 
ding not only the line, but also the fractions, of quarter, eighth, 
and sixteenth. Fine measurements are more often expressed in 
hundredths of an inch, and even where the old terms are used in 
speech they are often written .50 or .125. This change has been 
made not by scientists, but by machinists and practical men, who 
have most occasion to use such measurements.” 


After giving examples of the same tendency in weights, units 
of volume, etc., he goes on to say: 


“In arithmetical operations decimals are being used more and 
more in the place of vulgar fractions. This is a commercial age 
and country, and ‘the business man’ thinks in per cents. He 
says his health is fifty per cent. better than the day before, and he 
discounts the newspaper twenty-five percent. Notwithstanding 
the statement of Sir Frederick Bramwell that the decimal system 
is absolutely incompatible with mental arithmetic, the ordinary 
man persists in using it, and if vulgar fractions are given him to 
add or subtract he will change them over to decimals before per- 
forming the operation and the result back again rather than use 
them. In some of our best schools children are taught the use of 
decimals before common fractions, as they are virtually familiar 
with decimals when they have learned their notation, and the 
transition to fractions of other denominations than ten is more 
easy than the reverse. In common life we are discarding vulgar 
fractions, except the simplest, and using decimals. 

“The increasing use of multiples of ten in place of the dozen 
and gross is another indication of the same disposition to gravi- 
tate toward a decimal system. Vegetables are now often sold in 
bunches of tens and fives, and many small articles of dry-goods 
are put up in the same way. As this makes the pricing of the 
articles so much simpler it seems likely to prevail.” 


As to the difficulty of obtaining one third of one of the higher 
units, this is even greater in the case of some of the most common 
systems of weights and measures,—for instance, with avoirdupois 
weight. Says Professor Slosson : 


“The question is often asked, What is a shopkeeper to do when 
a customer wants a third of a kilogram? If such a case should 
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occur the shopkeeper need only pile 2’s and 1’s of each denomi- 
nation on his scale-pan until the weight was reached within the 
limits of delicacy of his scales. But what is he to do if asked for 
the third of a pound? If calculation in our present system is as 
easy as claimed, he would instantly perceive that he could get the 
weight by laying on the scale-pan five ounces, five drams, nine 
and eleven ninety-sixths grains. This also isa‘makeshift third.’” 


To the somewhat remarkable claim that the English monetary 
notation is quite as simple as our own when it has once been 
mastered, Professor Slosson replies briefly as follows: 


“If the ‘English accountant’ can add guineas, pounds, shill- 
ings, pence, and farthings as rapidly as an American accountant 
can add dollars and cents, it must be because the greater diffi- 
culty of his task has caused a greater mental development. If 
Sir Frederick Bramwell can calculate by mental arithmetic how 
many grains of water there are in a gallon as quickly as a child 
can tell how many grams there are in a liter he is indeed a mathe- 
matician.” 


In conclusion Professor Slosson remarks: 


“It seems that the English, in spite of their national genius for 
devising incommensurable units, are moving as fast in the matter 
of adopting a better system of weights and measures as the 
Americans, and we may put faith even in the prophecy made by 
Matthew Arnold in one of his optimistic moods, that the time will 
yet come in England when the fact that an institution is an 
anomaly will be regarded as an objection, not an advantage.” 


ALPINE CHANGED TO ARCTIC PLANTS. 


A” interesting proof of the influence of environment upon 

vegetable life has just been given by a French botanist, M. 
Gaston Bonnier, who has shown experimentally that the differ- 
ences between Alpine and Arctic plants are due solely to their 
surroundings, chiefly to the diminished supply of light furnished 
to the latter; in fact, by regulating the light-supply and the tem- 
perature, he has been able to alter the Alpine forms to Arctic 
ones. His experiments are described in the Revue Générale de 
Botanigue (Paris), and our quotations are from a notice by Prof. 
Erwin F. Smith in 7he American Naturalist. Says Professor 
Smith : 


“M. Bonnier had shown that Arctic plants differ noticeably 
from the same species growing in Alpine regions, ¢.g., in the 
greater thickness and simpler structure of the leaves, and had 
attributed this to the feebler light of the Arctic region and to the 
greater degree of moisture. By means of feeble electric-lighting 
and a moist cool temperature he has now been able to produce 
these differences synthetically in Paris, z.¢., to take Alpine plants 
and convert them into Arctic ones. He has also shown by exper- 
iments on a great many plants, details of which are given, that 
feeble continuous electric-lighting for a period of six months 
‘causes decided histological and morphological changes in nearly 
all of them, except such as grow in the water. 

“Additional experiments seemed to indicate that most of the 
results obtained were due not to the kind of light but to the grade 
of intensity.” 


Among the modifications developed in continuous electric light 
are increase of chlorophyll or green coloring matter, simplification 
of structure in leaf, stem, and bark, and increase in the interior 
calibre of vessels. Of the action of discontinuous light, Professor 
Smith says: 


“It may be added that the structure in discontinuous electric 
light approaches more nearly the structure in normal light than 
that in the continuous electric-light. Finally, it should be noted 
that this latter is intermediate between the normal structure and 
that in obscurity, except the greening. The simplification of 
structure under continuous feeble electric-lighting is, therefore, 
to be ascribed partly to the continuity of the light and partly to 
its feebleness. To sum up, a sort of green etiolation is produced 
by continuous electric-lighting, for the two principal characteris- 
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tics of the changes obtained are the superabundance of chlorophyll 
and the simplification of the structure. : 

“Somewhat similar results may be obtained by growing plants 
for some time in weak daylight in the middle of a room and then 
comparing their structure with that of the same species cultivated 
in the bright light of a window. Modifications of form and cell 
structure are still more pronounced if the same plants are grown 
in total darkness. Anatomical characters are sometimes used in 
classification, and M. Bonnier suggests that the electric-light may 
be used to determine which of these are most constant.” 





A NEW ADULTERANT OF MILK. 


NEW danger to milk-drinkers is pointed out in the Revue 
Scientifigue (Paris) as follows: 


“M. G. Denigés, of Bordeaux, having obtained possession of 
three samples of yellow powder used by certain milkmen at Bor- 
deaux to preserve their milk, made a chemical analysis of it. 

“This analysis showed that two of the powders were composed 
wholly of neutral chromate of potash, that the third was a mix- 
ture of one part of bichromate of potash and two parts of neutral 
chromate, and that the suspected milk had been adulterated with 
this last substance in the proportion of 0.30 gm. to the liter [5 
grains to the quart]. 

“The alkaline chromates are, in fact, powerful antiseptics, 
capable, even in small quantities, of retarding lactic fermentation 
very noticeably, if not of stopping it completely. But because of 
the pernicious action of these salts on the organism they ought to 
be completely excluded from food substances, and particularly 
from milk, of which many young children drink relatively large 
quantities. 

“These chromate powders are sold in packages of 2 gm. [30 
grains] each of which should suffice to preserve about 50 quarts 
of milk, which would correspond to 0.04 gm. [0.6 grain] of anti- 
septic to the quart, evidently a minimum proportion. But it is 
likely that the milkmen will be induced to augment this quantity, 
either because it is insufficient to preserve the milk during the 
high temperatures of summer, or in order to restore the color of 
the liquid, due normally to hemolutein, a yellow pigment, when 
it has been lessened by skimming the cream, adding water, or by 
inferiority of quality, and thus to cause a mediocre product to 
pass for a milk of greater value. 

“Because of this double advantage that milkmen can get from 
the use of chromates, it isto be feared that this practise will grow 
in the milk industry if the fraud is not watched for attentively. 
A simple process for detecting it is therefore much to be desired.” 
— Translated for Tue Literary Dicest, 





Conventional Pictures of Icebergs Absurd.—The 
ordinary pictures and diagrams of icebergs—even those that 
occur in standard text-books—are impossible and absurd, accord- 
ing to J. Paul Goode. He says, in a letter to Sczence (July 24) : 

“When we stop to think that an 

iceberg is merely a floating 

piece of ice, free to move in the 

e mobile liquid water, we shall 
see at a glance that to be in 

stable equilibrium, the shortest 

dimension must be vertical. 

Si But notice the berg as shown 


ws in the conventional picture, 
, partly in diagram, as if seen 
FALSE DIAGRAM OF ICEBERG. 

through the water from the 
side. A berg as large as shown in some of these amusing cuts 
could not be kept in position by a whole fleet of great ships with 
grappling-hooks and cables. It is true that in some cases the 
artist has fitted blocks of stone into the ice near the bottom. 
But this has been done, very probably, to show the ice as an 
agent in transportation, and not in any case has he put ballast 
enough-there to hold the berg down.” The writer gives a list 
of some standard works that contain these false and mislead- 

ing pictures. 
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ORNAMENTAL STONE FROM BROKEN 
BOTTLES. 


HE utilization of waste products, and even of broken and 
cast-off material that used to be considered mere rubbish, 
is reaching such a pitch that before long we may expect to see 
the time when there will be absolutely nothing to throw away. 
The latest step in this direction seems to be that of M. Garchey, 
a French inventor, who has devised a process for making building- 
stone from broken glass. He described his invention before the 
French Academy of Sciences at their session of June 1, and we 
translate below the report of his paper published in Cosmos 
(Paris, June 13) : 


“TI reduce them [broken bottles, window panes, etc.] to powder, 
and, if I wish, I can obtain varieties of color by mixing them; 
thus, I can combine window-glass with bottle-glass. 

“IT then place this glass in a metallic mold and pass it succes- 
sively through two furnaces to devitrify it. 

“The first furnace serves to heat the material progressively, so 
that all parts become equally devitrified, as much as possible. 

“The molds remain about an hour in this heating-furnace; the 
molecules of glass, reduced to an extreme state of division by their 
pulverization, undergo separately the devitrifying action of the 
heat, and that very rapidly, since each of them undergoes the 
process by itself. At the same time they soften, stick together. 
and finally form a pasty material of uniform consistence. 

“At this moment, the molds are taken from the heating-furnace 
and introduced into a high-temperature furnace where they re- 
main only a few minutes. 

“This second operation has for its special object to complete 
the devitrification of the particles of glass that have escaped this 
process, and to render the material more malleable, so that it 
may be more easily stamped. 

“I then remove my mold from this second furnace, and I pass 
it under the press. The material in its pasty state admits of 
being easily modeled and cut. 

“This stamping operation has, besides, the effect of cooling 
the manufactured piece and of giving it enough consistence to 
prevent any subsequent deformation. By means of this process 
I obtain at will shaped and molded objects that have the exact 
appearance of carved stone, at a very low cost. 

“T have given these various products the generic title of ‘cer- 
amic stone.’ When their absolute inalterability is remembered, 
it is easy to understand that architecture has here a new element 
of great interest.”— 7rans/ated for Tue Liverary Dicest. 


MAKING BARS BY SQUEEZING METAL 
THROUGH A HOLE. 


HE process of making rods or bars by forcing metal through 

a hole by powerful pressure has long been in use in the 

manufacture of lead pipe and wire; but it has just been extended 

to other metals, and is likely to revolutionize some branches of 

industry, if we are to trust the technical papers. Zhe Engineer- 
ing Magazine speaks thus with regard to the process: 


“Mr. Alexander Dick’s ‘squeezing or squirting patents,’ as 
they are termed in graphic, if somewhat homely, language, seem 
likely to form the basis of a new industrial process, the contem- 
plation of which excites mixed feelings of respect for its impor- 
tance, admiration for its simplicity, and wonder that no one has 
done it before. 

“Asa matter of fact, the principle had long been applied, as 
every one knows, in the manufacture of lead pipe and lead wire. 
The enlargement of the application needed only that adjustment 
of conditions to requirements which any one might have made, 
but which it apparently remained for Mr. Dick actually to effect. 

“Lead flows under pressure, because it is plastic; to cause 
other metals to behave in a similar way required only that they 
should be brought into a similar state of plasticity through the 
influence on their molecular structure of the simple agency of 
heat. 


“Mr. Dick’s process consists in placing the red-hot metal in a 
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cylindrical pressure chamber, fitted at one end with adie. Upon 
application of pressure at the other end, the metal is forced 
through the die in a rod of section determined by the shape of the 
die-opening.” 

Mr. Perry F. Nursey, in a paper before the Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute, states that bars are now being made in this way in England 
of “delta metal, brass, aluminum, aluminum-bronze, and other 
alloys and metals,” and that the method may possibly be applied 
in future even to iron and steel. The physical properties of the 
metal are greatly improved by the process, the tensile strength 
being increased more than twenty-five per cent. in some cases. 


THE NEW CARBON BATTERY. 


HE carbon battery invented by Dr. W. W. Jacques, of Bos- 
ton, has already been described and illustrated in these 
columns. It is claimed by the inventor and his friends that this 
battery furnishes the long-sought solution of the problem of the 
production of electricity directly from coal (carbon) without the 
intervention of the furnace, steam-engine, and dynamo. Mr. C. 
J. Reed, who has performed an exhaustive series of experiments 
on the battery, thinks, however, that its action is not galvanic, 
but thermo-electric; that is, the carbon is not consumed in the 
cells, and therefore does not furnish the electric energy. The 
source of the energy is the heat that must be applied to the cells 
to keep their contents liquid. The experiments are described at 
length in 7he Electrical World (July 25). After detailing the 
various phenomena that lead him to believe that the action is that 
of a heat-battery, he goes on to say: 


“The reversal of polarity or change from positive to negative 
at a temperature a little below a red heat is particularly interest- 
ing, and is, the writer believes, a sufficient proof that the action of 
the cell is thermo-electtic and not galvanic. It is in accordance 
with the thermo-electric behavior of all substances, but can not 
be reconciled to any rational theory of galvanic or chemical 
action. It can not be possible, therefore, that the energy of the 
current in the case of carbon is derived from the consumption of 
the carbon rod. A careful examination of the carbon (arc-light 
carbon) rod before and after the experiment, and also after pro- 
longed use in other experiments, showed not the slightest indica- 
tion of any change such as combustion would produce. The 
finest lines on its surface, formed in the process of manufacture, 
were unaltered by the experiments, and that part of the rod which 
had been immersed in the alkali could not be distinguished by its 
appearance from that which had not been immersed.” 


If Mr. Reed’s conclusions are correct, we have yet to wait for 
the coal-consuming battery for which so many experimenters 
have been searching, altho, of course, it may still be that Dr. 
Jacques’s battery is a valuable invention. 7Z7he Electrical 
World's editorial comment shows that Mr. Reed has not alto- 
gether convinced the editors, and makes it clear that if his critic 
is right Dr. Jacques has certainly discovered a stronger heat- 
battery than any physicist would have dreamed of, even if he has 
not solved the problem on which he has been working. Say the 
editors: 


“It is difficult to account for the very high electromotive force 
which this type of battery produces on the assumption that its 
action is thermo-electric, and yet that its action is not galvanic 
seems to be conclusively demonstrated. ‘The reversal of polarity 
at certain temperatures, the non-consumption of the electrodes, 
the indiscriminate action of air and coal gas, and the slight dif- 
ferences in the electromotive force when different electrodes are 
used, lead to but one conclusion. As Mr. Reed states, the 
thermo-electric power between iron and alkali must be enormous 
compared with that of thermo-electric couples composed of any 
two metals.” 





PASTEUR’S statue is soon to be placed in the market-place at Alais, 
France, to commemorate his discovery of the remedies for diseases of the 
silkworm. It was at Alais that this work was done by the savant. 
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The Alaskan Coal-Fields.—According to The Engineer- 
ing and Mining Journai, the coal-fields of Alaska are destined 
to play quite a part in the development of that territory. It 
quotes from the San Francisco Ca// the following interview with 
F. H. Curtis, an expert mining engineer: ‘Both gold and coal 
have been known to be there for some time, but it is only within 
the past two or three years that any particular attention has been 
paid to developing those interests. The coal prospects give great 
promise, because of both the quality and quantity of the veins. 
The supply is virtually inexhaustible. It is of the Scotch Splint 
and English Cannel variety, being suitable for all domestic pur- 
poses and also for all kinds of stationary-engines, including 
marine. ‘There is sure to be increasing development in the coal- 
fields on Katchemak Bay from now on. ‘There are about 2,500 
square miles of them and all extremely rich. As an example, 
there are at least 100 veins in sight within 15 miles. Now in 
the matter of climate. This is a region that is influenced by the 
Japan current. The average temperature during December, Jan- 
uary, February, and March last was 30 degrees above zero. The 
minimum during the winter was 18 below zero, while the average 
during the summer was 55 above. We have brought two cargoes 
of coal down here and found no difficulty in disposing of them. 
The product was found highly satisfactory and we anticipate no 
trouble in marketing all that we get out. . In Alaska alone 
there are about 40,000 tons of coal consumed annually. The Gov- 
ernment uses about 15,000 tons, the canneries about 20,c00, and 
about another 5,000 tons are needed for domestic and minor pur- 
poses. This coal now goes there from here and from the Sound 
ports. That we will be able to control the market for the kind of 
coal we will have to offer I am sure, for this coal is now selling 
for $8 a ton, and we can afford to sell our product for $4a ton and 
make a fair profit.” 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


*“ OwING,” says The Medical News, ‘**to the recent death of two children 
in Philadelphia, attributed to eating ‘snowballs ’—a very cheap variety of 
water-ice sold on the streets—an analysis was undertaken by Dr. Henry 
Leffmann. Dr. Leffmann found the extracts used were artificial in some, 
containing fusel oil and anilin dyes, and in others old and dangerously 
fermented.” 


THE experiments on the visibility of the Réntgen rays by Dr. Gustav 
Brandes,” says Sctence, ‘‘ seem, according to the account in the Sr/zungs- 
berichte der Berlin Akademie, to have been carried out with much care and 
to demonstrate that the rays call up a definite sensation of light. Dr. 
Brandes thinks it probable that the rays do not immediately affect the 
retinal cells, but probably cause fluorescence of the pigment.” 


‘“*THE story which is going the rounds,” says Flectricity, July 15, “to the 
effect that an insurgent general in Cuba caused a Spanish commander to 
surrender a well-fortified town by telling him over a telephone wire that he 
meditated an immediate attack, is a little thin, and can only be acceptable 
even to the credulous by supposing that the telephone wires became crossed 
in such a way as to lead the Spaniards to imagine that he was talking with 
several thousand Cubans.” 


“InN the light of modern inoculation by the injection of blood from the 
immune, it has been suggested,” says 7he Medical News, *‘that it may be 
possible to protect African explorers by blood from the healthy natives. 
In the case of Stanley, it is known that he submitted to the transfusion of 
native blood some fifty times in the practise of the rite of blood-brother- 
hood, and it is not impossible that to this was due his exemption from the 
fatal fevers of that climate.” 


‘*ALEX. MILLVEIGH, of Dromore, Ireland, has invented a process for 
imparting a silky finish to fabrics of vegetable origin, such as cotton, linen, 
etc,” says The Textile Record, Philadelphia, July. “It is a composition 
prepared by boiling flaxseed and Iceland moss, and mixing same together 
in the proportion of one quart of the boiled preparation of flaxseed to one 
pint of the boiled preparation of Iceland moss, to which, when mixed as 
above, is added one ounce of white vegetable wax, aud one-half 
spermaceti dissolved in boiling water.” 


ounce of 


IT is thought worthy of special note by Sczence that “‘the Boston 7ran- 
script, which perhaps devotes as much space to scientific matters as any 
daily paper published in America, contains in its issue of July 7 an edi- 
torial article beginning, ‘Everything seems to be possible to science,’ and 
going on to describe a paper which, it says, was read by ‘Dr. Baraduc, of 
Paris,’ before the Paris Academy of Medicine, on the photography of 
thought. ‘In the official confirmation of the experiments it is shown that 
the new psychology expects to capture the secrets of the universe with the 
utmost readiness. It is extremely interesting that one of those sensitive 
and imaginative persons known as “ mediums” proved an excellent subject 
inthe experiments. The medium was desired by the man of science to will 
that some historical personage should appear. The first plate merely 
showed a chaotic, cloudy shaping of thought; but the next was a portrait 
thrown upon the film, giving the medium’s idea of what Mahomet locked 
like. Photographs of the thought of other persons who fixed their gaze 
upon the sensitized films which are used have been obtained” Scvence's 
only comment on the foregoing is: ‘* Indeed, everything seems to be pos- 
sible to the daily newspapers!” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


ATTITUDE OF TENNYSON AND CARDINAL 
NEWMAN TOWARD RELIGIOUS DOUBT. 


HE article by Wilfrid Ward, giving conversations with Ten- 
nyson, from which we quoted two weeks ago, inspires 7he 
Spectator (London) to a comparison of the great poet’s religious 
faith with that of Cardinal Newman. The writer sees a marked 
likeness between the two in their attitude toward doubt. We are 
reminded of Tennyson’s lines (which, by the way, are misquoted 
in The Spectator, the word “is” being substituted for “ lives”) : 


“There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds.” 


This indicates, 7he Spectator thinks, the poet-laureate’s “most 
characteristic aim in life,” which was to confront the deepest 
doubt boldly, and yet in a spirit eager to show that faith is deeper 
and truer than doubt. The same statement was equally true of 
Newman, of whom we are told that “there never was a religious 
thinker, certainly never a great ecclesiastic, who expressed more 
powerfully and more candidly the great doubts with which he 
grappled, or who taught his friends to face them with a calmer 


and a clearer glance.” The writer proceeds: 


“Newman, no doubt, was a far more earnest believer in the 
dogmas of Christianity than Tennyson, who never succeeded in 
reconciling himself wholly to the Christian creeds, profoundly as 
he revered and loved the person of Christ. But we do not scruple 
to say that his method was the same as Newman's, tho he could 
not go so far as Newman went in accepting the intellectual form 
in which historical Christianity had embodied itself in the creeds 
of thechurch. Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s paper has been talked of as if 
it were an unauthorized revelation of private confidences between 
Tennyson and himself. Nothing can be more ridiculous than such 
a statement, and we doubt whether those who think so have care- 
fully read what they so describe. It is, we venture to say, a lucid 
exhibition of thoughts written all over the most definitely relig- 
ious of Lord Tennyson’s poems, and tho, with the exception of 
‘The Two Voices,’ they are by no means among his greatest 
poems, they are certainly among the writings which most defi- 
nitely express the aims dearest to Tennyson's heart, and bring 
him nearer to the great Tractarian leader as regards his inmost 
thoughts, than we could ever have expected men so different and 
so widely severed in their origin and their walk in life, to come. 

“What was certainly common to the dearest objects of Newman 
and Tennyson is—that while they both believed that faith is 
deeper than doubt, they both endeavored to confront doubt with 
the steadiest and most intrepid gaze, and held that the more 
frankly we meet and measure it, even when it seems to threaten 
us with utter disaster, the more surely shall we ultimately triumph 
over, not indeed all our doubts, but all those which would leave 
us without any helm in the storm, and without any compass by 
which to steer. Let us trace the principles which seem to be 
common to Newman and Tennyson in dealing with the funda- 
mental incredulities of the human intellect. In the first place, 
there is perfect agreement on the point that the sense of duty is 
the deepest root of faith. Cardinal Newman, naturally enough, 
put this with more point and effectiveness than the poet-laureate, 
tho both of them put it clearly and definitely enough. Newman 
is never tired of pressing the point that the spirit of obedience to 
duty is the beginning of all true religion. He held that even the 
most heretical parents should find their children obedient, and that 
in that early obedience the first step would be taken toward a truer 
faith. He makes his hero in ‘Loss and Gain’ rebuke a friend for 
saying, ‘I can’t believe this or that,’ and declare that, if only he 
could find any one with proper authority to say, ‘This is true,’ 
then he ‘oug i to believe it,’ and not to say that he can not be- 
lieve it simply because it is beyond the power of the human intel- 
lect to comprehend. ‘Tennyson took the same line of thought in 
dealing with doubt. He regarded the instinct of the conscience 
as the root of faith. ‘His method,’ says Mr. Wilfrid Ward, ‘con- 
sisted in the presentation of two opposing veins of thought, of 
questioning and doubt on the one hand, and of instinctive assur- 
ance on the other. Each line of thought is given its weight. 
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The instinctive assurance is not set aside in consequence of the 
speculative doubt, nor is it allowed to check the doubt in its criti- 
cal function. Doubt and questioning may lead to the discovery 
that some instinctive beliefs are based on mere prejudice. Yet 
there are instincts which bear in them signs of authority—as the 
inner voice appealed to in “The Ancient Sage”—and the fact is 
recognized that doubt and questioning may be morbid and a con- 
sequence of intellectual defect. In ‘The Two Voices” these two 
elements are formally expressed.’ And Mr. Wilfrid Ward quotes 
the poet’s own definition of his aim: 


*** As far as might be, to carve out 
Free space for every human doubt, 
That the whole mind might orb about. 


To search through all I felt or saw 
The springs of life, the depths of awe, 
And read the law within the law.’”’ 


We do not suppose that Cardinal Newman ever desired to provide 
fresh space ‘for every human doubt’ for which he thought that 
there was ample space already in our restless intelligence as we 
know it. But he undoubtedly desired greatly ‘to reach the law 
within the law.’ and there he and Tennyson were working on 
common ground. Moreover, as his University lectures show, he 
wholly disapproved any attempt to s/z#e doubt as distinct from 
the effort to confront it fairly with the deeper facts of life.” 


FRIENDLY COMMENT ON THE CHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOR CONVENTION. 


HE recent fifteenth annual convention of the Christian En- 
deavor Societies in Washington appears to have been a 
success from every point of view. The number of delegates and 
visitors in attendance was larger than ever before, and the official 
reports submitted showed that the increase in the membership of 
the Endeavor Societies during the past year had been larger than 
in any previous year. According to these reports there are in 
the whole world to-day 5,689 young people's societies and 2,381 
junior societies having altogether a membership of about 2,500, - 
ooo. Last year all these societies raised for foreign missions and 
home work the sum of $450,000. The Christian Endeavor mem- 
bership is limited to the lines of the Evangelical churches. 
Special interest therefore attaches to the views of the Endeavor 
organization held by churchmen who do not come under the 
designation of Evangelical. Thus 7he Christian Register (Bos- 
ton, Unitarian) says that a fear has been expressed that the piety 
of the Endeavorers is a departure from the good old ways; “that 
their joyousness, their enthusiastic enjoyment, their lively hymns, 
their ostentatious show of badges, their procession of eight hun- 
dred bicyclers, with their knickerbockers and semi-bloomers, 
savors too much of this world, and tends to take from religion its 


seriousness and dignity.” Zhe Register then continues: 


“There is just enough of truth in this to awaken thoughtfulness 
on the part of the judicious leaders. But care must be taken not 
to repress too much the youthful outgush. What is needed is to 
guard these young, earnest, enthusiastic people from the excesses 
of emotion, and encourage them to maintain their joy without 
running into frivolity. The type of piety fitted to do the real 
work of religion to-day must put itself into sympathy with the 
world and its rational enjoyments. The changes which have 
taken place in the camp-meeting is an illustration. They have 
become religious picnics. We say this in no mood of disparage- 
ment; for the change is an improvement, and recognizes the uses 
of enjoyment, and the need of blending religion with our every- 
day life. So, while guarding against the excesses of emotional 
intoxication, ostentatious show, and extreme self-appreciation, 
and blending joy with a devout seriousness and a real sympathy 
with the world in its best sense, let these young people, with the 
spirit of God, consecrate themselves to Christian work. ‘The 
good which this powerful organization can do can not fail to be 
for the best interests of this life, and help forward the work of 


building up the real kingdom of God here and now, as well as in 
the world to come.” 


The Churchman (Protestant Episcopal, New York) indulges in 
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a little kindly criticism of the Christian Endeavor movement. 
For one thing, it thinks that the convention business has been 
overdone; the crowds brought together are too large and the 
amount of money spent on these gatherings is larger than it 
ought to be, especially in view of the fact that so worthy causes 
are suffering for want of funds just now. On another point 7e 
Churchman says: 


“Another danger felt, by some of the best friends of the soci- 
ety, is the tendency to an intense self-glorification. Perhaps, as 
human nature is, this is inevitable. Whenthe remarkable growth 
of the society is considered, it requires a good deal of solid sense, 
and a good deal of grace as well, for a body of young people to 
avoid an overestimate of their position. But it is to be remem- 
bered than an unnaturally rapid growth is never likely to bea 
very healthy or permanent growth. There is apt to be too much 
hollowness in it. Just here, it seems to us, lies the weakness of 
the organization. Its danger is superficialness and shallowness. 
It is well to develop Christian character and activity in the young. 
But Christian development is a development not only of strength 
but of humility as well, not of self-consciousness and conceit. 
The wisdom of pushing forward mere boys and girls as the edu- 
cators of the church is open to grave doubt. Judging from some 
of the speaking, one would suppose the world’s hope revolved 
around the Society of Christian Endeavor. Without denying any 
good it has wrought, we must still hold that if Christianity has 
ever had any real and historic basis, no organization of the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century can safely offer itself in the 
place of the church or the church’s Head, or the spirit of life by 
which the church exists. We do not say for a moment that the 
Endeavor movement has thought of doing this. Consciously, it 
surely has not. But we do say that in our judgment there is 
great danger just here. The results can only be disastrous when- 
ever any voluntary organization, a close corporation responsible 
to no one, stands’ practically tho unintentionally in the place of 
the church. The boundless eulogy of Christian Endeavor, with 
scarcely a reference to Christ and His spirit, would suggest that 
some of the zealous young speakers have much to learn before 
they can be safely put forward as guides to others.” 





A Glorious Future for Palestine.—A correspondent of 
The Jewish Chronicle quotes an article by Dr. Alfred Hettner 
(in Die Geographische Zeitschrift) in which the outlook for 
Palestine, both from a religious and economic point of view, is 
glowingly depicted. Dr. Hettner says: 


“The future of Palestine rises up before us in as pleasing colors 
as the present displays a sombre aspect. Once let a good gov- 
ernment be established, and from that nloment the development 
of the country will set in. To-day, it has about the worst possi- 
ble government, and notwithstanding that drawback an improve- 
ment is taking place in consequence of increased communication 
with Europe. This is most notable in Haifa, Jaffa, Nazareth, 
and Jerusalem, but slighter traces of the same influence are felt 
even east of Jordan. Nazareth has established three hospitals 
and twelve schools, at some of which technical instruction is 
given. In Jerusalem, where the Mohammedan population is on 
the decrease and is already in the minority, we have seventy syn- 
agogs and numerous hospitals, besides schools, orphanages, and 
other public buildings. And at the present day the Holy City has 
more than ever the aspect of the city of the world and also of 
holiness. 

“Tho agriculture and commerce have declined and the popula- 
tion has decreased, Palestine may yet become the granary of the 
southeast Mediterranean and even for Europe. It is capable of 
increasing its population fourfold, z.¢., to three millions, or one 
hundred to the square kilometer. West of the Jordan the water- 
supply is so good and agriculture can be carried on so success- 
fully, that it would support this population. The conditions are 
extremely favorable to the growth of oranges, cotton, tobacco, 
and sugarcane, and already garden plots are successfully culti- 
vated in the neighborhood of Bethlehem, Nablous, Tichenin, and 
a few other places.” 
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GENESIS OF THE DENOMINATION. 


T is somewhat unusual to hear a Protestant clergyman stig- 
matize modern Protestantism as “an internal disorder,” “a 


wae 


mob,” “an anarchy,” “a family scandal;” yet this is what Dr. 
James H. Ecob does in an article under the above heading in 7he 
Church Union (New York). 


in the individualism of the Reformation, but it has gone beyond 


The denomination, he says, arose 


reason, and we have been dividing and subdividing on religious 
questions until the Christian household deserves the phrases that 
we have quoted above. Says Dr. Ecob: 

“The denomination is a survival from the Reformation. I do 
not say it is a ‘survival of the fittest.’ It is a survival of an acci- 
dent, or, perhaps I had better say, of a perversion or degenera- 
tion. The Reformation was the sympathetic movement of the 
church with the whole civilized world toward individualism. Lit- 
erature, science, art, government, as well as religion, were under 
the stress of the same evolutionary process. The ‘divine right of 
kings,’ not only in government, but in all departments of thought 
and endeavor, had culminated in a reign of the absolutism of 
authority. The human soul lay buried under the accumulated 
traditions of ages. But it was a heart of fire under strata of dull 
earth. When the seismic pain seized it the whole dead weight 
was thrown off and a new order was dated. The church shared 
in the general awakening. The prison doors of authority were 
burst open. In the gladness of liberty men for a time ran every- 
where. It was a joy to try one’s powers; to assert one’s rights. 
It mattered little what the occasion or the object so long as a man 
planted his individualism squarely against the weakening abso- 
lutism of authority. . 

“The Reformation was a revolt against the tyranny of this 
ancient régime. It was fairly successful in its attempt to break 
up this solidarity of opinion into its original elements, or, at 
least, into smaller groups. According to the success of the move- 
ment we have approximate or complete individualism. This isa 
well worn, even tiresome, historic truism. First, the centrali- 
zing of power or centripetal movement; then, as this crushing, 
centralized force becomes unbearable, the motion is reversed, and 
under the centrifugal impulse there is a rush outward again 
toward individualism. . 

“At the Reformation we find individualism fresh and vigorous 
in its self-assertion. In art, in government, and in literature this 
same spirit is called a renaissance; but in religion, a reforma- 
tion, a revival, a kindling from above. The individual becomes 
conscious of the hidden prophet in him. He no longer travels 
out of himself for his visions and oracles. Heaven is as near to 
his soul as to any other soul.” 


In this state of things, says Dr. Ecob, “reformers, prophets, 


martyrs spring as the grass.” They are an invincible band till 


the fatal tendency to human selfishness disintegrates it to a mass 


of stragglers. This is exactly what happened. Dr. Ecob goes 


on: 


“So the denomination was born. Its father was a degenerate 
child of the reason, that doctrine of verbal inspiration. Its 
mother was that Cassandra of history—individualism gone mad. 
The denomination is by no means a case of survival of the fittest. 
It is the fruit of degeneration. Its stigmata are unmistakable— 
the decrepitude of doctrinalism, the insanity of individualism. 
Mark that I say, the insanity of individualism. Right, sane in- 
dividualism is a divine ordinance for man. It always hasits own 
glorious orbit within the great constellated life of love. If the 
Reformers had held to each other not a man of them would have 
failed of his true place and weight in the whole balanced order. 
But each man or group losing faith in the divine law of commu- 
nity, and, of course, growing narrow and selfish, we find them 
thrown apart, dividing and subdividing at every whim of self- 
assertion. The shadow of a shade of difference on doctrine, or 
custom, or rite, or polity, carried up into the court of conscience 
at once took form and substance and was planted as a standard 
of separation or carried as a banner of attack. This process of 
insane, unholy self-assertion has gone on till this day our Protes- 
tantism is no longer a protest, but an internal disorder. An 
army with regiments so defined and segregated is a mob. A 
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government with states or provinces so self-centered is an an- 
archy. A household so dismembered into single autocracies is 
a family scandal and travesty. A constellation so broken from 
its center is chaos.” 





GLADSTONE’S INFLUENCE FOR CATH- 


OLICISM. 


— OW comes it,” asks Rev. W. G. Scoon, M.A., of England, 

in The Homiletic Review (August), “that in spite of such 
apparently impregnably solid safeguards against popery,” which 
safeguards the writer has been enumerating, “nearly one third of 
the clerical body of the national Church [of England] is more or 
less tainted by the incipient corruption of its blighting touch?” 
His first answer is that the influence of the bishops accounts for 
it. Of the two archbishops and thirty-two bishops, “those who 
are earnestly the supporters of true Protestantism” “can be 
counted on the fingers of one hand.” And this brings the writer 
to the late Prime Minister and bishop-maker, Mr. Gladstone : 


“While I approach a venerable, and undoubtedly commanding, 
figure in contemporary history, I desire to do so with the fullest 
recognition of high genius and solid learning, which unite in 
making the name of Mr. Gladstone linked with all that is illustri- 
ous and brilliant amid the world-wide galaxy of noble names that 
stud like starry gems the political and moral firmament of the 
nineteenth century. But the virtue of generosity is lost if not 
tempered with justice, and it is but the verdict of impartial his- 
tory, when I state that no other English statesman has done so 
much to blur the clear splendor of Reformation light, and drag 
his country back to the dungeon-darkness, chains and slavery of 
Rome, as the author of ‘Vaticanism’ himself. And in this vol- 
ume, Mr. Gladstone, alluding to the Church of Rome, has the 
following significant passage : 


““*My object has been to produce a temper of greater watchfulness, to 
disturb that lazy way of thought which acknowledges no danger tillit 
thunders at the doors; to warn my countrymen against the velvet paw and 
smooth and soft exterior of a system which is dangerous to the foundation 
of civil order.’ 


“Yet, notwithstanding all this, a glaring inconsistency which is 
as incomprehensible as it is amazing, we find in the writer of the 
above extract the very man who not only raised his destroying 
hand and overthrew the Protestant church of Ireland, but actually 
transferred no less a sum than three hundred and sixty thousand 
pounds of her funds for the endowment of the popish college of 
Maynooth! Many more instances showing his strong sympathy 
with popery might be cited, but the above, recorded as it is in 
the statute-book of England, is sufficient to prove my case.” 





A Nation Without a Religion.—The Prime Minister of 
Japan, Marquis Ito, thinks his nation will soon free itself of all 
religion, and he applauds the tendency. In an interview in the 
London Dazly News he says: 


“I think most of the educated Japanese prefer to live by reason, 
science, and the evidence of their senses. I have secured abso- 
lute toleration for all religions, and, to a certain extent, I would 
encourage a spirit of religion; but I regard religion itself as quite 
unnecessary for anation’s life. Science is far above superstition ; 
and what is any religion, Buddhism or Christianity, but supersti- 
tion, and therefore a possible source of weakness to a nation? 
Some years ago our great newspaper editor and schoolmaster, 
Fukuzawa, the Dr. Arnold of Japan, whom you ought to see if 
possible, wrote a series of articles based on Mr. Wallace’s theory 
of ‘protection by mimicry,’ in which he maintained that Japan 
must realize that if she is seeking admission into Christendom 
she ought to adopt Christianity as a state religion. I favored the 
idea to acertain extent for political reasons. At the same time 
I sympathized with many of our more thoughtful people, who 
urged that nocountry could be benefited by playing fast and loose 
with religion and the deeper matters of the soul. I do not regret 
the tendency to free thought and atheism which is almost uni- 
versal in Japan, because I do not regard it as a source of danger 
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to the community; so long as they are educated they will be 
moral, and Shintoism, which for centuries has been the religion 
of the upper classes, has always taught that right living will 
secure the protection of the gods without prayer to them.” 





THE MESSIANIC HOPE OF THE PERSIANS. 


EV. H. R. HAWEIS has been having an interesting inter- 
view with “a Persian statesman.” He gives the world the 
benefit of the interview in 7he Contemporary Review (July). 
The subject of the talk was furnished by the recent assassination 
of the Persian monarch by a Bab. A Bab, we are told, is a fore- 
runner of the Persian Messiah, or Mahdi, and the Persian states- 
man thus describes the Messianic hope among Persians: 


‘“‘Mahdism is the doctrine of the Mussulman Messiah. No for- 
eigner seems to me to have grasped it, in spite of its close analogy 
with your Christian doctrine of Messiah. There is no reliable 
book upon the subject. Mahdism is only taught orally; it is a 
tradition, and why it is not imparted to outsiders is chiefly be- 
cause before this can be done the initiated are obliged to submit 
to formalities which, in the presence of the ‘profane,’ are of an 
embarrassing nature and likely to expose them to ridicule. His- 
tory repeats itself. As the doctrine of your Messiah was created 
chiefly by the sufferings of the Jewish people, in constant bond- 
age and persecution, and ever dreaming of some national deliv- 
erer, so the dogma of our Mussulman Messiah was born of the 
sufferings of the people combined with the hope of a brighter 
future. At this time of day, owing to a curious concurrence of 
many circumstances, the Messianic, or Mahdist, belief is so 
deeply rooted in all Mussulman nations—especially the Schzytes 
(Persian) —that it has become their life and soul. If these op- 
pressed hordesin Persia, Turkey, Morocco have endured patiently 
so many bad governmtnts, it is because they are sure that a 
Mahdi will soon arise to remedy all these evils. They are crying 
out, like the Jews, for a savior and a deliverer. ‘Tradition de- 
clares that Friday is the day on which he will reveal himself to 
the world, and accordingly every Friday, in all our mosques, 
prayers are offered up and invocations are made beseeching Allah 
to hasten the time of Messiah's advent. All Mussulman sects— 
schools of philosophy attempts at reform, political or social—aim 
invariably at the realization of this Messianic mystery. All the 
different Mahdis, past and present, those of the Sudan as well as 
all the others, are but the expression, more or less incomplete, of 
this central doctrine of a miraculous Messianic deliverer. 

“And here comes in Babism. 

“According to tradition, the true Mahdi will be preceded by 
sixty forerunners—John Baptists or Eliases—called Babs (Bab 
means ¢he door, through which enters Messiah). 

“As arule, those holy personages—Ulemas, or descendants of 
the Prophet, who end by setting up themselves as the Messiah— 
begin by calling themselves only Babs, or doors, and if they meet 
with success and are accepted, they then pose as the actual 
Mahdi.” 


The dawning of a new erain Persia, which is likely to extend 
to all Mohammedan lands, is thus described : 


“A vast underground agitation is going on throughout our 
Mussulman population, of which Europeans can gather but the 
faintest and vaguest idea; but one thing is undeniable, that this 
movement is daily and hourly gathering momentum throughout 
the Mussulman world. What has shattered movements like this, 
and rendered abortive in the past all such aspirations, is the ab- 
sence of a scientific program. Ignorance of European methods, 
absence of organization and constructive purpose, have hitherto 
drowned these movements beneath the sterilizing waters of 
Asiatic abstractions. 

“But a new era has dawned. The rapidity of communication, 
the facility of travel, the circulation of thought, have at last sug- 
gested to Persian thinkers a system founded on sound principles 
of modern civilization; but their program had to be carefully 
drawn up under Mussulman formulas. We must admit no West- 
ern nomenclature, no ‘Christian’ civilization—everything must 
be Mussulman! 

“This conception and method at once took. All the Persian 
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sects immediately rushed to the new fountain opened to them. 
They had, indeed, been united in a common need, but divided 
by empty abstractions and an unscientific method. The new con- 
ception offered them something like a universal formula; it rec- 
ognized their traditions on one side, and on the other offered 
them, under a most attractive and practical form, a guaranty for 
the realization of their deepest longings and apirations. 

“This conception of a new universal religion and morality, incor- 
porating the results of modern progress, but culled severely and 
built up from the scattered precepts of Islamic tradition, is just 
now shaking the old Persian régime to its foundations, and, as 
Persia has been throughout classical time the home and starting- 
point of all Mussulman innovations, I think it probable that this 
regenerating movement will spread throughout all Mohammedan 
lands.” 





THE CHURCH AND PURE LITERATURE. 


R. CHARLES J. LITTLE, President of Garret Biblical 
Institute, has a striking article in 7he Western Christian 
Advocate on the need of a larger and more distinctive Christian 
element in the poetry, fiction, and other literature of the time. 
He speaks at the outset of the great gain to-American society 
when J. G. Holland became the editor of Scrzbner’s, James Rus- 
sell Lowell of The Atlantic Monthly, and George William Curtis 
of Harper's Weekly, each of whom was a power for righteous- 
ness. He deplores the tendency in modern college life “to run to 
declamation and to toploftiness more than to steady thinking and 
to literary skill.” The force of existing periodical literature must 
be conquered, says Dr. Little, and transformed or it will conquer 
and transform us. The brightest names in the literature of the 
Christian centuries have been those of men of deep religious faith, 
and it must be so of the best literature of the future. 
tinues : 


He con- 


“The long roll of English poets opens with Caedmon, who sung 
the story of creation, and closes for us with him that sung a song 
of triumph as he ‘crossed the bar,’ and him whose soul now 
builds itself a grander habitation in a diviner world. Dante still 
holds us by his visions of appalling judgment and of beatific love, 
while the troubadours have faded to a troop of lisping shadows, 
the helpless phantoms of their carousing world. Milton thrills us 
yet with ‘thoughts that wander through eternity,’ while Butler 
and the mockers of the Merry Monarch’s court have faded to a 
speechless pageant. Bunyan, no longer prisoner in Bedford Jail, 
but denizen of every pious home, reveals his Pilgrim’s miseries 
and triumphs, and points a multitude of wanderers onward to the 
gates of light. Not Pope, with all his mastery of verse, speaks 
for the eighteenth century; but Cowper, bending to kiss his 
mother’s portrait, or rising to the mysteries of God that moves so 
wonderful behind the clouds that hide his smiling face. All that 
is best in Burns comes from the prayers that glorified the Cotter’s 
Saturday Nights, or sweetened the lives of men and women that 
climbed the hill together, and then tottered down hand-in-hand, 
to sleep together at the foot until the Resurrection morn. Not 
Voltaire, with all his iridescent genius, but the Wesleys, with 
their songs of Zion, are the mightier influence of the modern 
world. Which of you can quote a stanza or a line of Voltaire’s 
poetry? But how many thousands have been lifted to the feet of 
God by the hymns that have conquered two continents and have 
filled the world with Christian rapture! 

“But where shall we look for Christian poets now? Tennyson 
is dead! Who shall strike again his lyre, and set the echoes of 
his bugle blowing? Browning is dead! Who shall sound his 
brazen trumpet, with its clangor of celestial tone, to which the 
heavens opened, giving him a glimpse of God. Whittier is dead! 
Who now shall sweep keys that answered to his firm and gentle 
touch, and filled the air with melodies of faith and hope and love? 
We can scan the horizon with an anxious look; no sign of poet, 
no sound of Christian singer anywhere. The reason is partly in 
the age and partly in the church. The intellectual movement of 
our time has been chiefly scientific, and science has been exploited 
for material triumphs. The Church, while recognizing and dread- 
ing this increasing power of science, has failed to comprehend the 
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power of pure literature. She has established a religious press; 
she has printed sermons and religious books; she has deluged the 
world with controversy and theological disputes. But what we 
chiefly need is none of these; no! not even the specifically relig- 
ious book. We need poetry and history and science filled with 
God, as nature is full of God. There are no specifically religious 
stars, but the heavens declare His glory and the firmament 
showeth His handiwork. There are no specifically religious 
flowers, but the lilies of the field and the roses of Sharon and 
the cedars of Lebanon tell of His tenderness and His perpetual 
care.” 


Drawing the Color Line.—Not a little indignation is 
expressed by several religious papers over the fact that several 
hotels at Ocean Grove, N. J., refused to entertain colored dele- 
gates to the recent Epworth League Convention held in that 
place. The Northern Christian Advocate (Methodist Episcopal, 
Syracuse) expresses its sentiments on the subject in the follow- 
ing language :” 


“Ocean Grove is one of the places that has invited the next 
general conference. It has a grand auditorium and many other 
attractions; but of course the Book Committee will not locate the 
general conference at any place where the hotels will not receive 
colored as well as white delegates and on equal terms. The 
Methodist Episcopal Church will not be a party to the unchris- 
tian prejudice which socially excludes those against whom nothing 
can be alleged but that they are to some extent of African blood. 
One or two of the delegates from the Delaware conference to this 
convention were hardly darker in complexion than the editor of 
this paper is from March to October. All of them were people 
of culture and refined manners. It would be unchristian to ex- 
clude them from hotel entertainment even if they were as black . 
as ebony. Ocean Grove can not consistently tolerate the color 
line. No man, or society, or association, can afford to tolerate 
preventable wrong. We have always regarded Ocean Grove as 
eminently a religious place, perhaps we should say, a religious 
institution. Every association with the name has heretofore 
been hallowed in our thoughts. The color line in its hotels isa 
shame and sin of which it should be purged.” 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Queen of Sweden belongs to the Salvation Army and sometimes 
wears the characteristic garb in public. 


Old and New, the Unitarian monthly published in Iowa, states that there 
are at present thirteen Unitarian churches in Iowa as against seven four 
years ago. 


EX-QUEEN LILIUOKOLANI of Hawaii has been baptized and confirmed by 
Bishop Willis, the Anglican bishop, She has not hitherto been a member 
of any church, althoa regular attendant. 


THE Archbishop of London estimates the contributions of churchmen to 
religious objects during the last twenty-five years as amounting to about 
$400,000,000. Over $105,000,000 has been spent on elementary education. 


The Northwestern Christian Advocate is authority for the statement that 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church requires every preacher in the 
annual conferences to subscribe and pay for a church paper before his 
character can be passed. 


CARDINAL VAUGHAN, since his appointment as Cardinal Manning’s suc- 
cessor, in London, has employed a number of Roman Catholic laymen as 
lecturers in the public parks and open spaces. The new movement is 
under the direction of the Cardinal’s brother. The lecturers are men of 
education, and are for the most part drawn from the ranks of the legal and 
other professions. 


ALL the land on which ancient Babylon once stood, where the Jews 
were held in exile, where Daniel was cast into the lions’ den, and the 
‘*Hebrew children’ were cast into the fiery furnace, has lately come by 
purchase into the hands of two Hebrews, which leads 7he Presbyterian 
Review to comment upon the wonderful persistence of the Jewish race 
which has outlived its conquerors and oppressors of the ages past 


Assyria, 
Babylon, Greece, Rome. 


THE following paragraph is from 7he Western Watchman: “It is said 
the Pope is the only priest in Christendom who never preached a sermon, 
Only once in three hundred years has this rule, if rule it be, been departed 
from. That was when Pius IX. was Pope. Father Ventura, a famous 
orator, was to have preached ina church in Rome; a great crowd assem- 
bled to hear him, but at the appointed time there was no priest. Presently 
the Pope arrived ; probably he too had come to listen to Ventura. Taking 
in the situation at a glance, Pope Nono was equal to the occasion, for he 
preached the sermon himself.” 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


. GRAF HOENSBROECH ON JESUIT PATRI- 
OTISM. 


MONG the many parties into which the German Parliament 

is split, two deserve special attention on account of their 
solidity and strength, the Socialists and the Catholics. Both 
have popular planks in their platforms, such as protection of the 
workingman, woman’s rights, enlightenment of the masses, 
greater freedom, etc., and both are accused of revolutionary 
aims. The Socialists wish to overthrow the monarchy altogether 


and substitute a most radical democracy. The Centerists resent 


the rise to power of Protestant Prussia with its strongly Protes- 
tant dynasty. Hence the Centerists agitate continually for the 
return of the Jesuits, who are accounted the most implacable 
enemies of Protestantism. Graf Hompesch, in an interpella- 
tion, remarked that “the Catholics fear that the Government 
does not attach sufficient importance tothis question,” and Lieber, 
the present leader of the Centerists, said: 


“I can bear witness to the fact that these exiles have also cele- 
brated our great patriotic anniversaries, but their pleasure has 
been spoiled by the bitterness of heart with which their expatria- 
tion fills them. For twenty-five years these German men have 
eaten the bread of exile, yet, when the victorious troops made 
their entry into Berlin after the war, the regiments were accom- 
panied by two Jesuit fathers, one of whom had been decorated 
with the iron cross for the self-sacrificing manner in which he 
attended to the wounded and dying on the battle-field.” 


That the Government is, at least, willing to consider the ques- 
tion, is intimated by an article in the official Ber/iner Politischen 
Nachrichten, in which the suggestion is made to counteract 
Polish agitation by settling German Jesuits in the disaffected dis- 
tricts. But this apparent success of Jesuit agitation has caused 
Graf Hoensbroech once more to come forward. This nobleman 
is probably the most prominent ex-Jesuit that ever renounced his 
vows, and as he opposes the order chiefly on political grounds, 
and his utterances receive much attention throughout Europe, we 
summarize his latest philippic against his former associates, as it 
appeared in the Zukunft, Berlin: 


Catholic orders in general, and the Jesuits in particular, have 
no “fatherland” and do not wishtohaveone. They are and want 
to be cosmopolitan and international, not as Christianity is cos- 
mopolitan and international, but to the utter sacrifice of their per- 
sonal fatherland. Not only do the rules of the order require the 
Jesuit to say: “I ad parents, sisters, brothers,” etc., but the 
spirit of these rules requires that he should think “I Aad a father- 
land.” Noone knows this better than I. Over and over again 
my patriotism has been held up to me as one of my “imperfec- 
tions,” as a remnant of worldliness, and I have tried long and 
hard to become indifferent in this respect, thinking thus to please 
the Almighty. Even when I defended the order I have been 
censured for my indestructible patriotism. The gentlemen who 
declare that a Jesuit has a country, loves his country, wishes to 
work for the good of his country, simply do not know the facts! 
Dr. Lieber declares that the exiles celebrated the German vic- 
tories. I can prove—and my proofs are much stronger than his 
—that the “bitterness in the heart of the Jesuits” is not due to 
separation from their country, but to the fact that they can not 
openly advance the interests of their order among their relations. 
Two “German” Jesuits (I relate a positive fact) expressed the 
hope that France would win, at the beginning of the war, to a 
Catholic family in Westphalia. How can the “German” Jesuits 
take an interest in German patriotic anniversaries when the 
“German” province of the order is largely composed of Swiss, 
Danes, Swedes, North Americans, and South Americans? I re- 
member the time when some of these ‘‘Germans” had to leave the 
settlement of Maria-Loach. The man who spoke most strongly 
out of “the bitterness of his heart” was a—Swiss. 


The “bread of exile!” Well, I have eaten it. Few of even the 
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* most well-off German families live in such comfortable circum- 


stances as the Jesuits. The “poverty” of the order does not con- 
sist in being poorly clothed, poorly housed, and poorly fed; the 
Jesuit is poor only so far as he may not call his own the very 
comfortable quarters, very good clothing, and excellent food with 
which he is provided out of the extraordinary rich funds of the 
order. The people at large have an altogether wrong conception 
of poverty of the cloister. I was much astonished myself at the 
comfort of our life, and no one can speak pathetically of the 
“bread of the exile” who has had an insight into the grand estab- 
lishments at Ditton-Hall in England, or at Blyenbeck, Exaeten, 
and Wynandsrade in Holland. Even the old leader of the Cen- 
trists, Reichensperger, acknowledged this when he visited Blyen- 
beck. I do not censure the Jesuit maxim that he who is expected 
to work well must eat well, but the legend of the “hard bread of 
exile” must be put out of the world. It is misleading. 

Nor do the Jesuits themselves desire to return to their settle- 
ments in Germany, and their reason for this is very characteris- 
tic. Wherever the Jesuits settle down, they are bitterly at enmity 
with the rest of the Catholic clergy. What they want is the right 
to return singly and to carry on their propaganda openly--as they 
do now clandestinely. 


The writer warns against the Catholic orders which are closely 
connected with the Jesuits, of which connection he gives an ex- 
haustive description. In concluding he reiterates his warning 
that the Jesuits will never cease to oppose Protestantism and the 
Protestant dynasty, and that Protestant Prussia is as much as 
ever an eyesore to them.—7rans/ated and condensed for THE 
LITERARY DIGEsT. 





MONTENEGRIN CONTEMPT FOR , INDUSTRY. 


“T*“HE American who makes Vienna, or at the most the gay 

Hungarian capital, the terminus of his travels in Europe, is 
apt to forget that civilization, as we understand it, has as yet 
failed to capture many parts of southeastern Europe, until he is 
reminded by the advent of strangely garbed immigrants that the 
Balkan peninsula is still in some respects semi-savage. A most 
lucid illustration of this fact is furnished by the troubles and trials 
of Nikita, Prince of Montenegro, who is anxious to awaken in- 
dustrial enterprise in his country, but finds himself seriously 
opposed by the conservative spirit of his people. The 7aye- 
b/att, Vienna, says: 


“For centuries the proud Montenegrins have looked with con- 
tempt upon the men who ply a trade for a living. A little stock- 
raising, a little agriculture of the most primitive sort, sufficed to 
secure the proud son of the Black Mountains against actual star- 
vation. What was wanted beyond this was most easily supplied 
by marauding expeditions into the territory of the hated Turk. 
Many of the districts into which the Montenegrin formerly de- 
scended for plunder now form part of his own country; Bosnia is 
in the hands of a Christian power, and it is not advisable to dis- 
turb the Albanians for fear of interrupting the communication 
with the sea. Prince Nikita is therefore anxious to see his people 
adopt more peaceful vocations than the chase and war. He 
turned his attention first to the iron trades. Smith-shops were 
erected at his expense, and foreign smiths engaged as teachers; 
but no Montenegrin would lower himself so far as to work with 
hammer and anvil. The Prince ordered, begged, cajoled his 
people to no purpose. At last he hit upon a plan to break their 
resistance. He entered a smithy, one fine morning, and worked 
all day as an apprentice. The next day many Montenegrins 
were willing to learn a trade which had been so honored. 

“Still greater was the dislike of the Montenegrins against the 
shoemaker’s trade. No punishments, no promises could induce 
one of them to settle down to the humdrum of awl and waxed 
thread. The Prince, therefore, made up his mind to mend boots 
himself. The people threw themselves at his feet and begged 
him to give up the idea. ‘Beat us all with rods,’ they cried,‘ but 
do not disgrace thyself thus!’ But the ruler was inexorable. 


He became a shoemaker’s apprentice for a whole day, and now 
many of his people have declared themselves willing to soil their 
reputation by learning a trade.”— 7rans/ated for Tue LITERARY 
DIGcEsT. 
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NEGRO LIFE IN THE TRANSVAAL MINES. 


HE publication of the Transvaal green-books with their 
valuable information has proved that whether or not the 
Uitlander element had cause to rebel, a large portion of the 
mining population of the Rand has just cause for complaint, altho 
no parliaments have been interpellated about the matter and no 
raid is organized to assist them. A writer in the Unzon /bero- 
Americana, Madrid, describes the life of the negroes employed 
in the mines in very sombre colors. The Transvaal Government 
is powerless to enforce the laws which have been enacted for the 
protection of the native element. Liquor of the most vile de- 
scription is sold freely to the negroes, and their vitality has been 
greatly impaired since the advent of the Anglo-Saxon gold- 
seeker. The writer says: 


‘““At most of the mines the negroes are treated simply as beasts. 
In the mine itself there is neither sufficient air norroom. Forced 
to carry on his rude labor under such conditions, all life is crushed 
out of the native, and he is often in danger of asphyxiation. 
When, at last, he gets out, it is only to fall victim to the canteens 
and liquor-stores exploited for the benefit of the same companies. 
Here the unfortunate native is made drunk, poisoned, robbed. If 
he manages to get past these he is cheated out of his last cent at 
the company stores, where ruinous prices are charged for the 
worst quality of the most necessary articles of food or apparel. 
Not one of them can save anything, nor does any one ever assist 
them in saving, and when these poor negroes can no longer do 
the heavy work that is required of them, they return (the few 
that ever live to return) to their tribes, poor in pocket, aged and 
broken in health, muttering maledictions against the egoistic 
white barbarians who exploit them, 27 the name of civilization / 

“Morality, and the Gospel, and liberty, and the Aadeas corpus, 
progress, education, charity—all these things are exclusively for 
the use of the Englishman, and none of the poor negroes must 
aspire to the hope of profiting by such things. The evil deity of 
gold is here, as in England and elsewhere, the cause of all this 
misery—the same gold which could be converted into a blessing, 
if only men were content to use it justly and honorably. 

“A few of the mining concerns nevertheless begin to treat the 
negroes more equitably, if not for the honor of the whites, at least 
for the purpose of keeping up their supply of laborers. For 
when these semi-savages return to their tribes, they ‘compare 
notes,’ and while those who have been ill-treated describe their 
martyrdom with all the eloquence of suffering, their more for- 
tunate comrades extol their masters. Thus it becomes difficult 
for the dealers in black labor to supply companies having a bad 
reputation, and some chiefs even require a guaranty that their 
tribesmen will be treated fairly."—7rans/lated for Tue LitEr- 
ARY DIGEST. 


FOREIGN VIEWS OF OUR PRESENT POLITI- 
CAL SITUATION. 


T is sometimes difficult to obtain comments from foreign pub- 
lications on subjects of popular interest to the American 
reader, because of their scarcity. In the present case it is more 
difficult to make a suitable selection, for the amount of material is 
enormous. With very few exceptions the foreigner regards the 
result of the Chicago convention as disastrous to the prosperity 
of the United States. In many cases we are looked upon as sunk 
to the level of the South American republics. A few solitary 
ones still defend bimetalism. A. Arendt, editor of the Deutsche 
Wochendlatt, Berlin, is of opinion that a gold standard can not 
possibly be upheld in all countries, and advises bimetalism, with 
the United States as head of abimetalist union. Leroy-Beaulieu, 
of the Economiste Francais, however, thinks America is not strong 
enough to infuse any new life into bimetalism. What America 
can and probably will do is to make Europe protectionist by be- 
coming rigidly protectionist herself; but whether the American 
farmer will like it when Europe begins to send back his grain is 
another question. 
Very remarkable is an article by Denis Guibert in the /zgaro, 
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Paris, in which the writer conjures up the specter of an American 
invasion of Europe under the leadership of some American Napo- 
leon. We condense his remarks as follows: 


Are the Americans drifting toward a dictatorship and military 
despotism? It seems possible, tho they have hitherto made it a 
point to reform rather than follow the laws by which the history 
of nations seems to be governed. An unskilful solution of the 
standard problem would undoubtedly be followed by financial 
ruin, and the misery involved in tis contains elements of peril 
for Europe. Under the gold standard the United States will 
continue to progress in that prosperity which has enabled her to 
take her place among the foremost powers of the world within 
sixty years. The adoption of free silver means a step backward. 
It means nothing less than thata party of unscrupulous politicians 
is to be raised to power on the ruins of good faith and of public 
prosperity, and amid this ruin it would be easy for some pothouse 
politician to play the part of adventurous Cesar. 

It may be said that if America chooses to traverse all the stages 
of Roman history within a short century and a half, that is her 
business. Unfortunately it is Europe’s business too, The adop- 
tion of the silver standard with free coinage is equivalent to a 
declaration of bankruptcy. Misery must follow this, and ambi- 
tious men will have ample chance for intrigue among the malcon- 
tents. Casarian tendencies have often revealed themselves in 
the United States during the past thirty years; they will reappear 
in times of general financial ruin and easily get the upper hand. 

Now just imagine the danger which threatens the Old World in 
such a case. Imagine what could be done by those millions of 
Americans if led by one of those victorious generals whom Prov- 
idence always seems to furnish to a nation in an emergency. 
Thirty years ago an American Minister to Spain said, during an 
unguarded moment: “When the time comes, your old Europe 
with its prejudices will be only a mouthful for an expedition of 
American filibusters.” Let us hope that an American peril will 
not be added to the Eastern peril and the Mongolian peril which 
now threaten Europe. 


This sombre spectacle of American hordes invading the homes 
of their European ancestors is not looked upon as dangerously 
near by other writers, yet war between the United States and 
some European power is not regarded as altogether improbable. 
Henry Norman, who, as is befitting a proud Briton, divides the 
earth into two political halves—‘the globe and the island”—ac- 
knowledges that the United States, as part of the less important 
half, has a quarrel with Great Britain. He expresses himself in 
Cosmopolzs, London, to the following effect : 


Americans with whom I have discussed this matter think it 
quite possible that a tremendous jingo utterance on the part of 
the present Administration, between now and the Presidential 
election, may be attempted, to make the national dignity coin- 
cident with support of the Democratic Party. Such an outburst 
would be at the expense either of Great Britain or of Spain. And 
if the former, it will be much more serious this time than last 
December. It should not be forgotten that many influential cit- 
izens of the United States positively desire war with England. 
Already they look upon New York as a financial annex of Lon- 
don, and they are likely to inflame the country by the assertion 
that a war which would free America forever from the “money- 
sharks” of Europe, and bring the “goldbugs” of the East to their 
knees, would be the greatest possible national blessing. 


Mr. Norman, like the German chronist of the same magazine, 
does not believe that a victory of the silverites will be brought 
about. The German, however, who hides behind the mom de 
plume “\gnotus” thinks America will suffer by the mere possi- 
bility of free coinage. He says: 


“We hope certainly that the victory will remain with thosé who 
support unconditionally the gold standard, but we fear that the 
great mass of Americans, despite the exertions of enlightened 
politicians, may be deceived by a dubious election policy. The 
danger of bimetalism is greatest when its advent is thought pos- 
sible, and the idea that the silver men could win will cause so 
much loss that public opinion will turn against them. Mean- 
while the harm done will be great enough.” 
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The Kolnische Zeitung, Cologne, mentions Japan as an in- 
stance of “the fact that silver countries lose if trading with gold 
countries,” but thinks that nothing but experience teaches the 
silver men their error. But the most refreshing frankness in 
stating their views is exhibited by the English papers. 7he 
Newcastle Chronicle says: 


“ Altogether the prospect from the British point of view is not 
reassuring, for, whether Mr. Bryan or Mr. McKinley win the 
popular vote, a silver policy seems fast coming to the front... . 
America contracted to pay her debts in gold, but finds it incon- 
venient to meet her engagements. Her political leaders, or some 
of them, say that payment must be made in silver, and that they 
will fix the value of the silver. . . . The folly and dishonesty of 
the thing need no demonstration. Of course, it means repudia- 
tion of indebtedness to the extent of fifty per cent. It does not 
seem to have occurred to any of the currency tinkers that so dis- 
reputable a course will lead to financial collapse. Already large 
selling orders in American securities have reached London from 
New York and elsewhere. When transatlantie investors are, 
like rats, beginning to leave the ship, Englishmen who are in- 
terested in American securities must of course seriously consider 
their position.” 


Yet there are not wanting Englishmen who try to put them- 
selves in the place of the discontented Westerner. The S¢. 
James's Gazette thinks that the absence of prosperity in the 
United States excuses what it describes as a rise of Socialism, 
and adds: 


“What the farmer has to offer in the market, in order to be able 
to pay, sinks continually in price, while the commodity sold by 
the capitalist—namely, gold—is steadily rising in value. It is 
not wonderful that the farmer listens to those who tell him that a 
remedy will be found by the free coinage of silver, for it will 
enable him to pay in a medium which has not been rising in 
value but sinking in proportion with other things. . . . To him 
it may well seem monstrous that the hundred dollars he borrowed 
must be repaid, without including interest, by a hundred and 
twenty, while the measure of corn, for which he once received 
five dollars, now only brings him in four. In his anger and fear 
he listens to the Socialism which comes to him disguised as ‘cheap 
money,’ and adopts a‘ platform’ which, in plain language, means 
the repudiation of debts. . . . We see that the Populists, who 
were spoken of as a mere handful of faddists only a couple of 
years ago, have to-day been able to capture the Democratic polit- 
ical machine. This is an enormousvictory. We need not expect 
it to be followed by immediate success in the Presidential elec- 
tion; but all the same we need not suppose, as some observers 
tell us too hastily, that this new combination in American politics 
will be shattered to pieces if it fails todefeat the Republicans this 
time.” 


The Speaker, London, says: 


“The fact is, we on this side of the Atlantic can not really esti- 
mate the silverite strength. The Americans we know are East- 
ern men, business men, seldom tinged with any financial heresy 
except a feeling for protection. The Americans who really con- 
trol the future of the country are the rural democracy and the in- 
dustrial population of the West. . . . We know that the silverites 
have the fanaticism of currency heretics everywhere, and the 
anti-English sentiment which is traditional in the history of the 
Union. Their fanaticism shows itself in curious ways. Teeto- 
tallers are usually men of one idea; but the Prohibitionist Presi- 
dential convention some weeks ago split on the silver question ; 
and the strength of a party can not be measured by its numbers 
alone.” 


The paper nevertheless is confident that McKinley will be 
elected, whatever may happen in future. This is also the opinion 
of thé Hande/sb/ad, Amsterdam. But this paper declares that 
the credit of America has been destroyed by the action of the 
Chicago convention, and does not see how this credit can ever be 
regained “if a large and influential party openly advocates dis- 
honesty.” 

We conclude our review with two excerpts from Canadian 
weeklies, in which the opinion of the overwhelming majority of 
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our contemporaries across the border is embodied. Zhe Week, 
Toronto, says: 


“Rhapsodical appeals ought not to carry weight with a nine- 
teenth-century audience, but Mr. Bryan’s gush secured him the 
nomination. All thisinflammatory oratory—bands playing, State 
banners, young women in white leading the applause, thirty 
minutes’ continuous noise—seem to us a bad sign. They are 
symptoms of hysteria. . . . The behavior of the French nation 
before the war of 1870 was very similar. The respectable, God- 
fearing element in the United States seems cowed. ‘There are 
plenty of men who deplore these scenes and who would welcome 
a return to decency and order. But they do not control the votes, 
and the ‘silver-tongued orator of the Platte Valley’ is the favorite 
of the masses. Mr. Bryan’s peroration is a suitable climax to the 
nauseous display of hysterical exaltation which has been a distin- 
guishing feature of both conventions. The French vanity and 
sensationalism were quenched in rivers of blood. Will not the 
sober good sense of the Americans come to their rescue before it 
is too late?” 


The Monetary Times says: 


“The demand for silver for debt-paying purposes might send 
up the price a little; but a single country added to those which 
now use the silver standard would not cause a great appreciation 
of the price. In the scaling of existing debts by forcing creditors 
to take silver instead of gold, at the utmost not more than sixty 
cents in the dollar would be realized. The other forty cents 
would be confiscated.”— 7ranslations made for Tue LitERARY 
DIGEstT. 





CHANGES IN ENGLISH SOCIETY. 


HE subject of the changes that have come over English 
society in the last forty years seems to be one of great in- 
terest in England just now. We are told by Lady Jeune, in 7%e 
Saturday Review, that. this keen interest can only be accounted 
for by the fact that every one there is in “society” now. She 
says that there are now no cliques, no exclusiveness; that a few 
people may hold themselves aloof from the cosmopolitan crowd 
which composes English society, but they are not people whose 
life or pursuits are of an interest outside their own mz/zeu ; that 
such are absolutely out of touch with the world around them, and 
that they understand neither the language, the composition, the 
amusements, nor the ambitions of the motley crowd which has 
usurped the position they once occupied. We quote: 


“What originally constituted a right to be in good society in 
England has been discarded. Birth and rank count for nothing, 
unless they bring with them into the great market of society other 
claims tosuccess; and the best claim to bea leader of fashionable 
society in England is to be able to provide the greatest amount 
of amusement. Every man and woman are expected to con- 
tribute their mite to the common fund of amusement, and those 
who contribute the largest amount are the acknowledged heads of 
society. It is impossible that it should be otherwise ; for agricul- 
tural distress—depreciation in the value and rental of land—has 
broken down the territorial aristocracy of England, and the 
moneyed aristocracy has taken its place. The growing size of 
society, the luxury, and the variety of amusements it offers, are 
some of the indications that it is based upon wealth; for sucha 
society could never have come into existence in a purely aristo- 
cratic, and therefore a poorer, community. Whether it is an 
ideal state or not is hardly a matter over which we need agitate 
ourselves. That it is much more amusing, much more interest- 
ing, than the society which it has superseded there can be no 
doubt. There is less restraint, more sense of enjoyment, and we 
get much better value for our pains and money than in the days 
when a cold exclusiveness constituted the distinctive mark of a 
good but very dull society. It may seem a somewhat sweeping 
assertion to say that there is not such a thing as good society in 
this fin-de-szécle time; but there is certainly none in the sense in 
which our predecessors understood it; and could they but look 
for a moment upon modern English life, they would be amazed. 
What was simply an aristocratic caste has been swept away, and 
the heterogeneous mass which now calls itself good society is, 
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at any rate, clever and sharp enough not to be beguiled by any 
will-o’-the-wisp, or to receive any one who does not possess some 
special qualifications to be enrolled in its ranks. The standard 
of enjoyment, like that of everything else in England, has risen, 
and what satisfied our fathers and mothers would be but poor 
fare to the young people of to-day... . 

“The frequent intermarriage between the upper and middle- 
classes in England has still further broken down social restric- 
tions, but perhaps less than is generally supposed, for the English 
aristocracy have never objected to marry ‘money,’ even from the 
earliest days, and it is itself largely recruited from the city. If 
we mourn the decay of what used to be called good society, we 
may console ourselves with the reflection that the cosmopolitan- 
ism of to-day has brought into its ranks men and women who are 
distinctly acquisitions, and who, but for the very conditions we 
lament, must have remained outside. The blending of literary, 
scientific, artistic, and political elements, which is the peculiarity 
of English society, gives it a distinction which no other society 
possesses, and the briiliant men and women who adorn it would 
fifty years ago not have found entrance into it. We surely can 
not regret their recognition, or refuse to admit that they have 
added to society a special charm which no aristocratic exclusive- 
ness alone could bestow. If in the course of our social develop- 
ment we have swept away the substance as well as shadow of an 
aristocratic class, which in its way was remarkable for having 
produced many of the makers and rulers of the British Empire, 
we may console ourselves with the knowledge that in the new 
régime we have discovered the same traditional qualities and 
gifts—a proof that they are the birthright, not of a class, but of 
the whole people of England.” 





NOTABLE CRIMINAL CASE IN RUSSIA. 


” A Russia” is just now discussing a remarkable trial which 

recently took place in the government or province of Sar- 
The case throws a curious light on Russian morals and 
domestic manners, as well as on the administration of justice in 
the dominions of the Czar. 
government officials. 


atov. 


The parties in the case are high 
While the cause of action really arose in 
the Astrakan province, the Senate ordered the case to be tried in 
Saratov, because trial by jury exists in the latter province and 
not in the former, and the Government wished the case to be 
tried by ajury. The press says that the Government has thus 
shown special confidence in the jury system. 

The facts of the case are thus given in the St. Petersburg 
Novoye Vremya: 


“In June, 1895, at midnight, in a leading club-house situated 
in one of the public gardens of Astrakhan, an examining magis- 
trate named Cherniokotf shot and wounded a prosecuting attorney 
in the government service named Bistroff. The two men had 
been dining together with the wife of the magistrate and two 
other persons, and the shooting occurred after an excited and 
animated conversation which had attracted the attention of other 
guests at the club. The wound proved to be serious, but after 
some weeks the victim recovered. 

“This garden drama was the fza/e of a domestic intrigue, in 
which the prosecuting attorney figured as a Don Juan and the mag- 
istrate as a deceived and dishonored husband of a seduced wife. 
The magistrate’s wife having confessed her guilt to her husband, 
a series of meetings and quarrels took place between the outraged 
husband and the lover, and finally an agreement to fight a duel 
was reached. Strangely enough, the magistrate then wrote to 
Bistroff inviting him to dine at his house for the purpose of ma- 
king the necessary arrangements, and assuring him that the discus- 
sion would be entirely peaceful and friendly. The invitation was 
accepted, and the details were agreed upon at the table. But 
before leaving, Bistroff asked the magistrate to meet him at the 
club the next day and bring his wife and two mutual friends. He 
had an explanation to make which, he thought, would satisfy the 
magistrate and obviate the necessity of fighting. ‘This meeting 
took place, and the explanation was proffered; but certain harsh 
words and reproaches were exchanged, and the magistrate got 
angry and shot his wife’s paramour. 

“These facts were laid before the jury at the trial, and under 
the law there was no doubt of the guilt of the defendant. But 
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the magistrate had employed as his counsel the leading advocate 
of St. Petersburg, M. Andreie’’sky, and his speech to the jury led 
to a verdict of acquittal. He argued that in domestic affairs 
complications sometimes arise which neither jurists nor philoso- 
phers can solve by the application of ordinary legal principles. 
Life itself finds the solution, and life is broader and greater than 
legal systems or moral codes. Of course the shooting was 
illegal, and it is true that men can not be allowed to take the law 
into their own hands. But there are cases which justice and con- 
science are bound to place outside these safe general rules of law 
and order. The seducer’scrime was more serious to society than 
that of his assailant, and there is not a jury in Russia which, fol- 
lowing the dictates of reason and conscience, untrammelled by 
legal principles, would convict a man who defended the honor 
and integrity of his family under such peculiar circumstances in 
an unlawful way.” 

Novoye Vremya and other newspapers criticize the jury’s ver- 
dict as an outrage upon justice, and declare that lawyers ought 
not to be permitted to ask juries to violate the plain provisions of 
the law in the name of fanciful notions of “higher morality.” The 
jury, they say, has failed to justify the confidence of the Govern- 
ment, and justice would have fared better had the case been tried 
without a jury. The peculiar features of the case are being 
widely commented upon as an illustration of the laxity of Rus- 
sian manners. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


A BILL has been introduced in the French Parliament with a view to 
restricting the number of Knights of the Legion of Honor. The maximum 
has been fixed at 12,000 knights, 2,000 officers, 300 commanders, and 50 grand 
commanders. Upon the death of a member of the order, a new appoint- 
ment is to be made. 


BITTER complaints are uttered by the Italian press on account of the 
behavior of the British man-of-war’s-men who recently visited Rome. The 
jolly tars probably did not get drunk more than is their wont, but the 
proverbially sober Romans did not know that Jack is wont to kick over 
the traces when on shore, and the British visitors were described as a 
horde of wild men. 


The Idler is responsible for the following: Mr. Bigelow presented 
Emperor William with an American canoe, and the Emperor thought it 
would be a good thing to allow his boys to sail the little craft on the river 
at Potsdam. But Augusta Victoria did not share his enthusiasm. ‘I shall 
never allow my children to sail the canoe,” she said, ‘it’s too dangerous,” 
3eing informed that her husband wished the canoe to be used by his boys, 
the Empress answered: ‘‘ He may be Emperor of Germany, but I am Em- 
peror of the nursery.” 


THE Journal des Debats denies that the eight-hour day originated with 
modern labor agitators. It was first put into effect by Philip of Spain, a 
monarch whom nobody will describe as a Social Democrat. In his instruc- 
tions to the Viceroy of the Indies the King said: “The workmen em- 
ployed in the erection of fortresses and in the royal factories shall work 
eight hours per day only, four hours in the morning and four hours in the 
afternoon. The engineers must see that the time for work is such that the 
men are exposed as little as possible to the heat of the sun, and that their 
health is preserved as much as possible.’’ The order is dated December 
20, 1593. 

ONE of the best explanations of German particularism we have seen 
appears in the London Sfectator. The writer declares that the Prussian, 
on the whole, is a little too stern. ‘All Germans outside of old Prussia,” 
he continues, “ dislike the special character which the Hohenzollerns have 
succceded in impressing upon their people. If Prussians were as agreeable 
as they are efficient, particularism would not last five years; but as it is, 
it survives much bad government and some ridicule. The Prussian civil 
servant is upright, efficient, and entirely well-meaning, but the most 
patient of dogs will fret under the comb, and the comb is never out of the 
Prussian’s hand.” 

ARMAND DaotT publishes an article in 7he Figaro, Paris, in which he 
demands prohibition forthe Bretagne. Some twenty years ago a drunkard 
was a rarity among the Bretons, and the children would point their fingers 
in scorn at him. To-day everybody gets drunk, young and old, women 
and men. The evil is of all the greater importance to France, as Brittany 
furnishes eighty per cent. of the seamen in the French navy. What is the 
good of all advice against drunken habits, if the saloons increase con- 
tinually in number? The evil is traced to the decline of the vineyards, 
owing to the ravages of the phylloxera. Dram-drinking has increased as 
wine became more scarce and expensive. 


THE German troops stationed in South Africa seem to have the same 
opinion of the natives that is generally expressed by the Boers. According 
to a letter published in the Miiitdr Wochendblatt the Herreros and other 
tribes are brave enough, but they can not be converted into sharpshooters. 
The arms furnished to them by the English are all breechloaders of 
excellent make, yet their aim is bad, and their discipline still worse. That 
a troop of fifty German horsemen would meet defeat at the hands of 
several thousand natives is thought improbable, as experience has shown 
the immense advantage which the white man has on account of his 
superior training and nerve. Maxim guns are not used by the Germans. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE WOMAN QUESTION IN GERMANY. 


N the “land of authors and thinkers,” as the Germans with 
pardonable pride often call their country, the woman ques- 
tion keeps forging to the front with amazing rapidity. The Ger- 
mans are peculiarly conservative on this point, more so than even 
Protestant Scandinavia in the North and the Catholic Latin races 
of the South of Europe, who have all accorded women university 
privileges far beyond those granted them by Germany. The 
bulk of the Germans agree with’\their Kaiser, who declared that 
the three “K’s” are the provinte of women: “ Kiche, Kirche, 
Kinder” (kitchen, church, children) ; but, notwithstanding this, 
in large sections of the country the conviction has been formed 
that in public life greater opportunities should be accorded 
women. This is done even by the representatives of the church, 
at least semi-officially. While no part or party of Germans would 
even in their dreams venture the proposition to open the pulpits 
to women, yet in the liberal ranks of the ecclesiastical world a 
welcome is extended to women who are willing, within a pre- 
scribed sphere, to cooperate for the cause of the church. Last 
year, for the first time in the history of Germany, a woman was 
permitted to address a public assembly of a religious or semi- 
religious character. It was at the convention of the Christian 
Socialists, a representative body of earnest Christians from every 
section of the Empire, clergy and lay, striving to solve the social 
problem in its widest aspects from the standpoint of the Word of 
God. Theexperiment has been repeated at the recent convention 
of this organization at Stuttgart, and what has hitherto been an 
experiment will now become a permanent feature of the program 
—a most significant innovation. The leading lady speaker was 
the wife of a high official in Berlin, Privy Councillor Dr. Lipp- 
mann, whose address on “The Activity of Women in the Service 
of the Community” furnishes a clear idea of the ideals which fill 
the hearts of the German reformers in this direction. Among 
the leading thoughts of the address are the following : 


The woman’s problem in Germany is rapidly coming to bea 
burning question, altho progress in this regard is nothing com- 
pared with what has been accomplished in other countries. In 
England women have splendid opportunities of developing their 
usefulness in public life. By enactment of public law since 1870 
the management of public charities, of hospitals and the like, 
is accessible to women. In 1890 there were 70 women in Eng- 
land in charge of public charities for the poor; in 1895 this num- 
ber had increased to 875. All this was the result of contests and 
struggles, and the victory was won step by step. Since 1887 
there has existed an institution in London with a course of studies 
aiming to prepare women for such public stations. 

In Germany nothing of this sort has yet been done. The only 
women who are engaged in the public sphere are the deacon- 
esses, and these are under the management of the Christian con- 
gregations. And thén the activity of the deaconesses is some- 
thing entirely different, and the special direction of their activity 
quite other than that contemplated by the propaganda of the 
women reformers. This crusade aims to have women made use- 
ful in the community at large, in such a manner and for such 
purposes as her nature and disposition make her suitable for. In 
this sphere and in this work she is to act with the same indepen- 
dence and have the same responsibilities that men have. 

Just in what respect women are to be thus employed is a mat- 
ter of great importance. In some localities, especially cities, 
women have received appointments in the management of the 
poor. Here they can be especially useful, particularly, when, as 
in the case of Berlin, it is impossible to secure a sufficient number 
of volunteers from among the men who will manage this part of 
public charity. We therefore demand that in this sphere espe- 
cially women receive appointments and honors of public office, and 
for this work women are better adapted than men. ‘The preju- 
dice of the Germans in this regard must fall, altho even the new 
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Civil Code recently adopted by the Empire permits no other 
woman than the mother or grandmother to be guardians of 
orphaned children. The demand that can be made for women in 
this regard can be formulated in these propositions: 

1. It is necessary to utilize in a better manner than heretofore 
the forces of the female sex for public service. 

2. Women are especially adapted to have charge of the affairs 
of the poor in a community, and also of orphans’ homes. 

3. Women must be admitted to membership to the public 
boards of education. 

4. Women are excellently adapted to become members of soci- 
eties for moral purposes and the welfare of released prisoners. 

5. Women, and women alone, must have charge of the female 
patients in the lunatic asylums. 

6. The care of the sick who are supported by the charity of the 
community must be in charge of women. 

7. In all hospitals the leading physician must have as his asso- 
ciate a lady physician in order all the better to coutrol the con- 
duct, the order, and morality of the patients. 

These sentiments were warmly applauded by the audience and 
are being praised by a large section of the public press. Prof. 
H. Zimmer, of Herborn, especially emphasized the benefit of 
having women on the school boards. ‘The mayor of Stuttgart, 
Dr. Riimelin, is of the opinion that in the appointment to public 
office no difference at all should be made between the sexes. 
Professor Wagner, chairman of the convention and rector of the 
University of Berlin, declares that the partial admission of 
women to university privileges in Berlin and elsewhere in Ger- 
many has ended in good results. The whole convention adopted 
the following : 

“This body declares that it agrees with the sentiments of the 
address, and advocates that women be employed in public service 
wherever this can be done for the benefit of the community.”— 
Translated and condensed for Tue Literary DicEst. 


HERR HEINHAUS, THE NEW LIGHTNING- 
CALCULATOR. 


HE ordinary mortal who requires a reasonable amount of 
time to multiply four figures by four figures and to untan- 
gle the intricacies of cube root is apt to regard lightning calcula- 
tors in the light of conjurors. The power to handle many figures 
and arrive at correct conclusions rapidly has been claimed for so 
many “fake” artists that it will be interesting to note that Herr 
Heinhaus, the latest lightning-calculator to come before the 
public, altho appearing at a London amusement resort, does not 
in the least, so we are told by 7he Westminster Gazette, resem- 
ble a variety stage artist or conjuror. He is a German gentleman 
of commercial pursuits, ‘and there is no deception of flash about 
him.” It seems that Herr Heinhaus recently visited the office of 
The Gazette and gave such a remarkable exhibition of his powers 
as a rapid calculator that the editor devotes nearly two columns 
of the paper to describing the tests applied and how they were 
met. We quote portions of the account : 


“His gift is a natural endowment; like other great men, he 
‘lisped in numbers, for the numbers came,’ as his schoolmasters 
discovered at a very early stage in his career. As any bank clerk 
will readily understand, he found the faculty of multiplying four 
figures by four figures and adding upcolumns at a glance, exceed- 
ingly valuable in a commercial career. . . . 

“The easier tests we took as done. It is absurd to ask a man 
who can extract a cube root at sight to do anything so simple as 
multiply 179 by 187; so we went at once to four figures and 
begged him to multiply 1,869 by 1,854. The result was writtem 
down immediately, 3,465,126, and we observed that the calcula- 
tor wrote from left to right, which gives a hint of his method. 
He grapples first with the hundreds and thousands, and in some 
inexplicable manner brings the tens and units to meet them. 
From that we passed to a much higher flight. ‘I was born on 
December 23, 1862,’ said a member of the staff. ‘Will Herr 
Heinhaus tell me how many seconds I have lived up to and in- 
cluding to-day, July 2, 1896?’ 

“About half a minute elapsed, and then came the answer: 
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*1,057,190,400, exclusive of leap-years. 
years. Total, 1,057,968,000.’ 

“Relentlessly we pursued, ‘What day of the week was Decem- 
ber 23, 1862?’ 

“ Another half-minute elapsed. Then came the answer, ‘ Tues- 
day.’ We begged for explanations of the process. ‘It is lucidity 
itself,’ said Herr Heinhaus (who, by the way, speaks excellent 
English). Then came the explanation, which involves about six 
different processes and six different sums. We have not the 
smallest intention of attempting to reproduce it. 

‘“** Now for a square-root,’ said Herr Heinhaus. 
any number of six digits.’ 

“We wrote at random 154,321. Herr Heinhaus looked at it 
just for a moment, seemed to turn it inside out, and wrote 329 
with remainder 657. Another twenty seconds gave us the cube- 
root, 53. 

“There seemed nothing more to be done after this, but Herr 
Heinhaus begged us to put one more test, which, he said, was the 
hardest of all—to convert pounds, shillings, and pence into 
marks, at whatever rate of exchange. We wrote down £92 3s. 
4d., and suggested 20.48 as the rate of exchange to reckon at. 
This took a little longer, but the answer came in about forty sec- 
onds, 1,887.57 marks. 

“Herr Heinhaus, it need hardly be said, never touches pencil 
and paper. Indeed, with pencil and paper and using the ordi- 
nary processes, he seems to be no quicker than ordinary men. 
The interest of the performance lies in the fact that in his head, 
and, apparently by the mere process of looking at the figures, he 
works infinitely quicker than the quickest clerk or reckoning- 
machine. To examine him and discover how he does it and how 
the figures present themselves to his mental vision would be a 
very interesting exercise for a psychologist, but we confess we 
did not make great progress in that respect. ‘Wasn’t it very 
exhausting?’ we asked, thinking of the toil of sums as they are 
to ordinary mortals; but Herr Heinhaus would admit nothing of 
the kind. It was quite natural, he assured us, and very easy when 
you can do it. 

“Had he carried his gifts into the higher mathematics, we asked 
as a final question, to the working out of problems, the theory of 
numbers? Yes, he replied, he bad done something in that line, 
but nowadays he was obliged to be strictly moderate in that 
respect, for the higher mathematics, he found, were not popular 
in the variety stage.” 


Add 777,600 for leap- 
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One Industry that is Not Overdone.—James Knapp 
Reeve talks at some length about bees in Lzfpincott’s, and winds 


up with this “moral :” 


“Here is an industry that is adapted in some degree to almost 
every section of our country, that is not overdone, and can not 
be overdone until honey is as common on our tables as milk. It 
is an industry that does not demand any severe labor nor require 
much capital. It may be pursued as an industry by itself, or 
made an adjunct to every farm and village home. I have seen it 
thus in addition to a small vineyard in a country town, each vine 
shading and protecting a single colony, and the bees yielding 
vastly more than the vines. A farmer of my acquaintance has 
half a hundred colonies, which occupy a quiet corner of a small 
orchard. The farm contains fifty acres, an acre for each stand of 
the bees; and my friend tells me that the bees pay more net 
profit than all the farm beside. A word for statistics, and I am 
done. There are reported to be two million eight hundred thou- 
sand colonies of bees in the United States. The yield is placed 
at sixty-two million pounds, which is probably somewhat under 
the mark, as single colonies in good condition should average fifty 
pounds apiece. But at this estimate there is less than a pound of 
honey per annum for each person in the country. It is all wrong 
that so wholesome an article should be such a rarity and regarded 
as a luxury rather than as a thing for general use. It is not so 
much the price as the scarcity of it in the markets that makes it 
seem like a luxury.” 


THE following from a recent letter by Ruskin shows two things: that 
his health is bad and that his powers of expression are still robust. He 
wrote: ‘*No matter how foolish one may have been, one can’t expecta 
moth with both wings burnt off and dropped into hot tallow to sing psalms 
of what is left of his antenne.” 
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ANDREE’S BALLOON VOYAGE TO THE 
NORTH POLE. 


T was the intention of S. A. Andrée and his two companions 
to make their start from Spitzbergen during July; but de- 
spatches during the last few weeks state that it would be impossi- 
ble to finish the balloon house until some time during August. 
The time that is likely to elapse between starting from Spitz- 
bergen and reaching the Pole, if all things are favorable, is reck- 
oned by Andrée as about forty-two hours, and by Dr. Ekholm, 
his companion, as six days. The latter admits, however, that it 
is more likely that it will take them twice as long, in which case 
six weeks will elapse before they reach continental land. The 
most probable landing-place is thought to be Siberia, in latitude 
of about 70 North and longitude 135 East. The second most prob- 
able place is the Samoyeden peninsula, latitude 70 North, longi- 
tude 70 East. The third chance is in favor of Alaska, near Cape 
Barrow, and the fourth is British North America, 
North, longitude 100 West. 


latitude 67 


Not much fear is entertained of the cold, as Andrée thinks they 
will have about freezing temperature all the time. The greatest 
danger is from the snow or rain freezing on the balloon and over- 
weighting it. 

An interesting article appears in 7he Strand Magazine 
(July) by Alfred T. Story, descriptive of the men who are to 
make (or who are making) the trip and of their careful prepara- 
tions for it. Andrée has had the purpose in his mind ever since 
1876; but the lack of means caused him to lay it aside until, in 
1892, he was spurred on by Nordenskiold’s and other's exploits. 


We quote: 


“Upto this time his study of balloons had been mainly theo- 
retical; but now he commenced experimenting practically with 
them. He first of all made some trips with the Norwegian aero- 
naut, Cetti. After that he obtained a grant of £300 from a fund 
for scientific purposes called ‘Lars Hjertas Minne’ (z.¢., Memo- 
rial). With this money he purchased a small balloon capable of 
holding 40,500 cubic feet of gas, with which he made some ten or 
twelve ascents. At first he used to go up from the neighborhood 
of Stockholm; but afterward, for convenience’ sake, he generally 
made his ascents from Gothenburg. Here he had the assistance 
of his brother, Capt. Ernst Andrée, who from his practical experi- 
ence as a seaman has been able to give him great assistance. 
Then, the winds in Sweden being generally westerly, this gave 
him the advantage of traveling over land and alighting on land, 
in place of going across the Baltic as beforetimes. Generally in 
these ascents he was very fortunate, but on one occasion he came 
down upon an uninhabited island in the Baltic, where he had 
perforce to remain all night. He was rescued in the morning 
by fishermen, and carried to Abo, in Finland. 

“The experience of balloon navigation acquired during these 
trips strengthened Mr. Andrée’s belief in the possibility of reach- 
ing the Pole by air-ships, as well as his resolve to make the at- 
tempt if he could get the means wherewith to fit out his expedi- 
tion.” 


At last he secured subscriptions to the amount about $37,000, 
of which $10,000 was expended for the balloon, which is thus de- 
scribed, together with its equipment: 


“The finished balloon is 75 English feet in height from the ap 
pendix, or opening, to the summit, or g7 feet in all from the cap 
to the bottom of the basket, or gondola, in which the air-naviga- 
tors will have their sleeping-place during their sky-voyaging. 
The upper two thirds of the balloon proper are made of three 
thicknesses of silk, the lower third of two thicknesses, the whole 
being stuck together with varnish. In addition two coats of var- 
nish are given to the outside of the silk, and two to the inside; 
the network in which the balloon is enclosed is of Italian hemp 
five millimeters in thickness (about 2 inches). At the balloon’s 
largest diameter, the meshes of the netting are about 13 inches 
square, decreasing in size, of course, as the balloon narrows up- 
ward and downward. The balloon has no valve at the top, as is 
generally the case, but has instead two on opposite sides of the 
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equator, and a third at the appendix. This latter is automatic, 
and is designed to prevent the entrance of air into the balloon. 
It opens by a pressyre equal to ten millimeters (about 4 inches) 
of water and lets out superfluous gas. The upper valves are 
opened by lines attached to them on the inside, and passing 
through the balloon near to the automatic valve. The upper end 
of the balloon is protected by a cap of varnished silk, This is to 
strengthen it against snow and the rays of the sun. 

“Ail the ropes—forty-eight in number—coming from the net- 
work terminate in the suspension or bearing-ring, which, as Capt. 
E. Andrée puts it, is to the balloon what the keel is to the ship: 
in short, it is its foundation, the strongest part of the whole ap- 
paratus. This ring is made of wood and is seven meters (about 
7% yards) in circumference. Strengthened by cross-bars, it 
serves as a storage-place for reserve ropes, anchors, etc. Another 
contrivance for carrying stores of various kinds, including provi- 
sions, is as follows: the spaces between the ropes descending 
from the network to the suspension-ring are covered on the out- 
side by canvas. Inside the canvas are sewn pockets in rows one 
above another. They number some three hundred in all. In 
some are stored meat in tins, in others provisions of various kinds ; 
while in others are the materials for a collapsible boat, a tent, 
and three sledges. This storehouse, as we may call it, is 15 feet 
in diameter in the higher part, and has a circumference of 50 
feet, while its depth is 6% feet. 

“The bearing-ring, of course, supports the basket and the ap- 
paratus for steering. This steering apparatus is a new feature in 
ballooning, and as it is the invention of Mr.Andrée, and hasa 
special reference to his hopes of reaching the Pole, and likewise 
of returning to civilization again after he has been there, it re- 
quires a few words of description. It consists of guide-ropes and 
sails. The guide-ropes are three in number, and are attached by 
means of gearing to the suspension-ring, hanging thence to the 
ground or the water, as the case may be, and dragged along in 
the wake of the balloon. The ropes are of different lengths, the 
shortest being 310 meters (about 1,017 feet) in length, the next 
320 (about 1,042 feet), and the longest 370 meters (about 1,205 
feet), and they weigh a kilogram (about 24% pounds) per meter. 
The difference in length is designed to prevent them from hang- 
ing close together, in which case, if any of them got lodged, all 
would be lodged, and the balloon would be stopped in its prog- 
ress. But if any of the ropes catch separately the balloon can be 
freed, either by the rope breaking at its weakest point (specially 
contrived), or by its being detached from the balloon by means 
of a screw embedded in the rope 100 meters (about 328 feet) from 
the suspension-ring. Supposing one of the ropes were to get 
caught in something, one of those in the balloon would twist the 
rope at the top, and this would have the effect of releasing a 
spring and so allowing a screw to be unscrewed. The guide- 
ropes are trailed after the balloon, of course, exactly in a line 
with the direction in which it is going. If the end of the rope be 
moved right or left in the bearing-rings, the balloon will at once 
turn round an equal distance in the opposite direction. so as still 
to keep it exactly in its wake. 

“This Mr. Andrée found to be the case when he was once cross- 
ing the Baltic and had dropped the end of a rope to ‘slow’ the 
motion of the balloon. He seemed to see a principle in this, and 
at once began to test it for the purpose of steering, Mr. Douglas 
Kennedy, of Gothenburg, giving him the means to doso. He 
found that the retarding effect of the guide-ropes on the balloon 
causes the balloon to move with less velocity than the wind does, 
and at the same time excites a pressure of wind corresponding to 
the diminution of the velocity. If this pressure acts upon the 
sail, it will carry the balloon in the same direction. If the sail is 
at right angles to the direction of the wind, then the direction of 
the movement will not be changed. But if the sail is brought to 
a more acute angle to the direction of the wind, the pressure of 
the wind will cause the balloon to deviate from the direction of 
the wind. 

“The balloon carries three sails. They are attached to bamboo 
spars lying across the bearing-ring and beneath the balloon 
proper. One is inside the ropes that support the bearing-ring, 
while the other two are outside the ropes, presenting in all 800 
square feet tothe wind. The sails are suspended by broad straps 
from the top of the balloon, the straps being held in place by 
being threaded in and out of the netting. In the ordinary way 
the sails would only help to carry the balloon directly before the 
wind. But if the guide-ropes are moved a point or two to the 
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right on the bearing-ring, the sails, instead of being directly be- 
fore the wind, are brought to a slight angle to it, and the action 
of the ropes dragging behind keeps them there, with the result 
that the air-ship, in place of going directly before the wind, 
moves in a direction at a certain angle to it. These guide-ropes 
serve another purpose in the guidance of the balloon; that is, 
they tend to keep it atacertain and equal mean distance from the 
ground. 

‘“*T shall never go beyond 150 meters (about 492 feet) from the 
earth if I can help,’ Mr. Andrée observed in explaining the man- 
agement of his balloon. ‘I may be obliged to go up higher if I 
meet with very high land, but so far as possible I shall keep to 
my mean height of 150 meters.’ . . . If the balloon wishes to rise 
there is at once a check put upon it, because it has to lift the 
guide-ropes, which are dragging upon the ground or in the water, 
and which in all weigh 1,000 kgm. (about 2,204 pounds). On the 
contrary, if there is a disposition to descend, it decreases the 
weight it is carrying with every foot it sinks, because it has so 
much less rope to bear, and hence the downward motion is ar- 
rested. Thus there is a constant force at work tending to keep 
the balloon at a mean distance from the ground.” 


The three men who are undertaking this trip are not mere ad- 
venturers seeking peril for the sake of excitement. Andrée is an 
engineer by profession and is now examiner-in-chief of the Royal 
Patent Office of Sweden. He is described as “very tall, standing 
over six feet, broad-shouldered, and altogether of herculean 
frame.” He is now in his forty-second year, ‘remarkable for his 
good looks,” and while a little reserved at times is genial with his 
friends and full of laughter. Dr. Ekholm is one of the best- 
known meteorologists of Europe, an author of several treatises 
on the subject, and a man whose age borders on fifty years. 
The third member, Nils Strindberg, tho but twenty-three years 
old, is a teacher at the High-School for Science in Stockholm, and 
is also a man of “magnificent physique.” 





CORRESPONDENTS’ CORNER. 


Music of the Star-Spangled Banner. 
Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST :— 

In your issue of July 18, 1896, under the heading ‘*Who Composed the 
Music of ‘ The Star-Spangled Banner,’” you give an extract from a letter 
written by Mr. J. Fairfax McLaughlin tothe New York Sun. 

Among numerous assertions, Mr. McLaughlin says: ‘In ‘The Vocal 
Companion’ published at Philadelphia in 1796 by Matthew Carey, the 
words and music of the song were first printed. The name of the author 
was not given. I challenge any man to point out its publication in England 
prior to that date.”’ 

Here lies before me now a book seven inches long, four and one-eighth 
inches wide, and one and one-eighth inches thick, bound in leather, the 
title-page of which is as follows: 

‘““The Vocal Enchantress, presenting an elegant selection of the most 
favorite Hunting, Sea, Love, and Miscellaneous Songs, sung by Edwin, 
Bannister, Webster, Mrs. Cargill, Mrs. Kennedy, Mrs. Wrighten, etc. etc., 
with the music prefixed to each.” 

Under this is an engraving representing Apollo seated upon a stone, his 
lyre by’ his side, Mercury standing at his right, and a goddess behind him 
resting her knee upon the stone, and with both hands tying the ribbon 
which supports the laurel on his head. Beneath is ‘‘London. Printed for 
J. Fielding, No. 23, Pater-noster Row.” 

Upon the opposite, left-hand page, are, at the top, the word frontispiece, 
and a full-page engraving representing Apollo sitting on a grassy bank, at 
the base of a tree, playing upon his lyre, and the nine Muses in various 
attitudes in front, and delightedly gazing upon him. 

Underneath is ‘‘Apollo and the Muses.” Under this are the following 
words: “*Publish’d June 1, 1783, by J. Fielding, No. 23, Pater-noster Row.” 

Song CLXVII, on pages 336, 337, and 338, is the music of the Star-Spangled 


Banner, and the words are the well-known ‘*To Anacreon, in heav’n, 
where he sat in full glee.” etc. 

No one knows when or by whom the book was brought here. It was 
found by me in 1862, in the garret of a house then occupied by my father's 
family. The date of publication, June 1, 1783, is clear and unmistakable. 
The name of the author is not given, nor is it given in any other of the 
178 songs. 

It seems to me that Mr. McLaughlin's challenge is fairly met and 
answered. MORTON B. HOWELL. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., July 20. 
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BUSINESS SITUATION. 


A Week of Unusual Dulness. 


Political uncertainty continues an unfavorable 
effect on trade, and dulness in industrial and 
commercial lines is of more than usual midsum- 
mer proportions. Mercantile credits are more 
closely scanned and in many instances shortened. 
Country merchants in northern Louisiana and 
southern Arkansas have canceled orders for fall 
delivery in some cases, owing to the effect on trade 
of the drouth there. 

The industrial situation is less favorable. Among 
manufacturers of iron and steel it is regarded as 
serious in some lines, owing to the surprising fall- 
ing-off of demand. Production of pig is further 
curtailed, yet stocks increase. The outlook is for 
a further decline in iron and steel prices. Chi- 
cago offers of concessions on pig fail to bring bids 
for round lots. The steel pool met in New York 
yesterday in a last effort to prevent billet prices 
going off $2 a ton. Curtailment of production of 
cotton fabrics continues, yet fall purchases of 
prints are of small volume and fail tosustain quo- 
Demand for boots and shoes also is 
smaller. ... 

Bank clearings totals are registering a smaller 
volume of business, the total for the week being 
$811,000,000, nearly 18 per cent. less than last week, 
and 12 per cent. less than in the last week of July, 
1895. Compared with the corresponding week in 
1894, the week’s clearings show a gain of nearly 6 
per cent., but, as contrasted with the correspond- 
ing week in 1893, the falling-off this week is 16 per 
cent., and as contrasted with the like week in 1892, 
25sper cent. The seesaw of prices brings lower 
quotations for Indian corn, lard, coffee, print 
cloths, iron, and steel, and a weaker wool market. 
Nominally unchanged quotations are reported for 
wheat-flour, pork, sugar, lumber, and leather. Ad- 
vances are reported for wheat, oats, cotton, and 
refined petroleum. The total number of business 
failures throughout the United States this week is 
294, 2S compared with 280 last week. The increase 
as contrasted with the corresponding total in 1895 
is 73. or an average of 1o moreeach day during the 
week. As compared with the last week of July, 
1894, this week’s increase is 74. There have been 
almost twice as many business failures this week 
as in the corresponding week of 1892.—Summary of 
Special telegrams to Bradstreet’s, August 1. 


tations, 


Improved Outlook in Foreign Dealings. 


susiness conditions have clearly improved, tho 
business has not. It is the torpid season, and 
better prospects have little effect as yet. The 
signing of a compact to regulate foreign exchange 
by a syndicate pledging the use of $75,000,000 for 








Not a Patent 
Medicine. 


Old Age 


is usually another name for debility. 
Too much food, and improper food 
is eaten, overtaxing the impaired 
digestive organs; the kidneys do 
not properly carry off the effete pro- 
ducts; the brain is sluggish. All 
these troubles are overcome by the 
use of 


Freligh’s Tonic 


A Phosphorized Cerebro-Spinant 


Digestion is improved; kidneys stim- 
ulated; brain brightened; new energy 
given. Absolutely harmless. 


Prescribed by over furty thousand physicians 
for ten years past. Regular bottle, $1.00, 100 
doses. All druggists, or by mail. Sample by 
mail, 25 cents. Concentrated, prompt, power- 
ful. Descriptive pamphlet, formula, testimo- 
nials, etc., mailed to any address. 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 
Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Futon STREET, NEw York City. 
Formula on 
Every Bottle. 


Reclining Easy 


ON THIRTY DAYS’ 


CASE CONTAINS ... 


100 Bars Sweet Home Soap. 
9 Packages Boraxine. 






Both if at retail 


give youa box of excellent 


that purpose, if necessary, may render it unneces- 
Sary to use much of the monev, and has given 
some stocks a slight advance. Gold exports have 
been stopped, and foreign advices are more prom- 
ising as respects an early and large demand for 
American products. The operations of foreigners 
in the stock-market have reflected little beyond 
the trouble of speculators at the London settle- 
ments, and varying degrees of ignorance about 
American affairs. The prospect for large crops 
of cotton and corn is still excellent, and neither 
movements of wheat nor markets give counte- 
ance to low estimates. ‘Two important labor con- 
tests have been settled, one between bar-iron 
millsand puddlers, and one in the Brown Hoisting 
works of Cleveland, which recently caused troops 
to be called out. But the strike of garment- 
workers here has extended, altho appearing near 
an end. 

None suppose that the exchange syndicate in- 
tends to do more than bridge over a period in 
which merchandise exports may be light. But 
changes in foreign trade are already inthe helpful 
| direction, domestic exports from New York hav- 
ing been for four weeks 17 per cent. larger, while 
imports hence have been 20 per cent. smaller than 
last year, and last week 26 per cent. smaller. 
Wheat is already going out with more freedom 
than is usual for the season, and Atlantic exports 
have been 1,901,119 bushels, flour included, for the 
week, against goo,248 last year, and for four weeks 
6,564,266 bushels, against 3,422,321 last year. West- 
ern receipts are also remarkably heavy, in four 


and if part is old wheat, so much the greater 
must have been the surplus from previous crops. 
In any evert the free-movement shows that no 
scarcity is expected by Western farmers and 
holders, nor much rise in price, and the market, 
in spite of reports indicating smaller foreign 
supplies, reacted after a rise of alittle over a cent, 
closing half a cent higher for the week. Small 
estimates constantly appear, as usual, but are 
not fully credited. Lower rail rates helped corn 
to make a new low record at 30.12 cents, and pros- 


pects are generally favorable. . . . Railroad earn- 
ings for July have been 5.7 per cent. larger than 
last year, but 8.9 per cent. smaller than in* 1802. 
Such comparisons, when taken with many others, 
indicate a remarkably slack condition of trade, 
and business in commercial loans has hardly ever 
been sosmall, credits by traders being also greatly 
curtailed. 

It is not surprising, in such circumstances, that 
failures have been considerable in magnitude, and 
in twenty-three days of July defaulted liabilities 
were $12,069,481, against $8,392,727 in twenty-five 
days last year, and $9,016,778 in 1894. Manufactur- 
ing were $5,553,211, against $2,021,822 last year, and 
$4,500,220 in 1894; and trading were $5,252,450, 
against $5,665,563 last year, and $4,331,470 in 1894. 
Failures for the week have been 281 in the United 
States, against 261 last year, and 40 in Canada, 














against 28 last year.—Dun’s Review, August 1. 
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CHESS. 


[All communications for this Department should 
be addressed : ‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.” ] 

Problem 161. 

By J. MOLLER. 
commendation 


This problem received special 


for its “elegance, difficulty, and many varia- 
tions.”’ 
Black—Nine Pieces. 
K on Q 4; BonQs; Ps on K 2, K 6, KR4, Q 3, 


Q Kt 2, 3, 7 


7. 


Vib 





a a @ 
‘ae 
a ew 


Bis @ 
Wj yy ey 
aoe om 
YY 


Yi iy, 
W//, 
Wh 
UY 


se we 

Bua wf 
wie Bie 
“awe @ 


White—Nine Pieces. 
K on KR 7; QonQR8; Ktson K Ktsand QB4; 
Ps on K 5, K Kt 2, K R2, Q Ba, Q Kt s. 
White mates in four moves. 
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The Nuremberg Tourney. 
Some of the games played will appear next week 


SEVENTH ROUND, 


Players. Opening. Moves. Winner 
Schiffers. vs. ; 
° 4 re ° Ir. 
Gcidedhter. Centre gam. 22 ] 
Pillsbury vs. Marco. Zukertort 21 P 
Albin vs. Maroczy. French 41 M 
Porges vs. Schallopp. Two Knights 26 S 
Walbrodt vs. Wal 
7: rL +? Val. 
Winawer, Ruy Lopez st — 
Janowski vs. — c 
Showalter. Petroff "a ies 
Tarrasch vs. Q. gam. dec. 46 Tar. 
Teichmann., 
Steinitz vs. <: . * S 
Jlackburne. Giu0co piano 40 ». 
Tschigorin vs. Two Knights 3¢ r. 


Charousek. 


If you Lack Energy 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It vitalizes the nerves, helps digestion. feeds 
the brain, makes life worth living. It is a 
medicine, a food and a delicious beverage. 
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EIGHTH ROUND. 


THE LITERARY 


Major Hanham thus take first, second, and third 
prizes, respectively. The two former are Phila- 
delphians. 


Laskerisms. 


“A Pawn without a clearly defined purpose is 


to be blamed.” 


‘““When your position is not inferior to that of 


your opponent, and he, nevertheless, makes pre- 
parations to attack you, disregard them alto- 
gether, develop reserve forces, avoid his attack 
by the slightest defensive movement possible, 


. and institute a quick counter-action.”’ 
“Don’t attack unless you have some tangible 


superiority.—From “ Common Sense in Chess.”’ 








Current Events. 











Players. Opening. Moves. Winner. 
eee: Petroff 64 Sch. 
Marocz ~ Ruy Lopez - 51 Dr. 

‘ parse 2 Blackburne. Center gam. 86 M. 
Schlechter vs. 

Charousek P—Q4 69 Dr. 
Lasker vs. Tschigorin. Q. gambit 56 L. 
Schiffers vs. Steinitz. Four Kts 36 Dr. 
Pillsbury vs. Tarrasch.Q. gambit 61 P. 
Albin vs. Janowski. uy Lopez 64 Dr. 
Porges vs. Walbrodt. French 46 W. 

NINTH ROUND. 
Pillsbury vs. Lasker. French 5I P. 
Albin vs. Schlechter. Two Knights 49 Ss. 
Porges vs. Marco. Giuco piano 41 Dr. 
pee French 46 Dr. 
anowski vs. . 

J Schallopp. Q. gambit 2r $. 
eo iicllien «=a T. 
Steinitz vs. Showalter.Kiesiritzky 31 St. 
Tschigorin vs, eee 

Teichmann. Two Knights 36 Tsch. 
Charousek vs. . 

Blackburne. Evans 41 c: 

TENTH ROUND. 
Maroczy vs. Winawer. Sicilian 55 M. 
‘Marco vs. Showalter. Vienna 46 Dr. 
Schlechter vs. “ Ss 

Teichmann. Centre 3t ‘ 
Lasker vs. Blackburne. Ruy Lopez 56 L. 
ya Ruy Lopez 44 Dr. 
os * Q. gam. dec. 49 P. 
Albin vs. Steinitz. Ruy Lopez 51 A. 
Porges vs. Tarrasch Centre 39 Dr. 

“4 ° 
W pasar Ruy Lopez 56 j. 
ELEVENTH ROUND. 
Porges vs. Pillsbury. Ruy Lopez sr Dr. 
Walbrodt vs. er 
Schiffers. Sicilian 44 Dr. 
oboe vs. Lasker. Ruy Lopez 71 gi 
arrasSchlechter, @ am.dec. 4o Dr. 
Steinitz vs. Marco. Q. gam. dec. 36 Ss. 
a. French 49 Dr. 
sag K. B. gam. 51 Dr. 
ee. Sicilian 30 
Telchmennes, =  Viema 6 &. 
TWELFTH ROUND. 
1 aoe Ruy Lopez 66 z. 
Showalter vs. . : 

Tschigorin. P—-Q4 3t S. 
Steinitz vs. Winawer. Centre gam. 21 W. 
ae Ruy Lopez 26 Dr. 
Maroczy vs. Janowski.Giuoco piano 49 M, 
Marco vs. Walbrodt. Ruy Lopez 46 Dr. 
Schlechter vs. Porges. Ruy Lopez 51 Dr. 
Lasker vs. Albin. Dutch 44 L. 
Schiffers vs. Pillsbury. Evans dec. 4r Ss. 


STANDING OF PLAYERS TO DATE, 





Won. Lost. Won. Lost. 

Lesher... 2.05. 8 3 |Blackburne.. 5 6 

anowski.... 8 4 Veeetoo....:... 5 7 
steinitz...... - 8 4  |Schallopp.... 4% 6% 
Walbrodt..... 8 4 rer 4 7 
Maroczy....... 7% 3% |Charousek.. 4 7 
Schlechter.... 7% 4% |Showalter... 4 8 
Tarrasch...... 7% 4% |Winawer.... 3% 7% 
Pillsbury ..... 6% 4% |Porges.... . % 8% 
Tschigorin.... 6% 4% |Teichmann.. 2 9 
Schiffers...... 6 5 


New York State Chess Association. 
ANNUAL TOURNAMENT. 
The contest for the Staats-Zeitung cup resulted 
as follows: 


Names. Won Drew Lost. 
DE ia enacncs cancnee 5 I ° 
CC eer ~— 3 t 2 
Sear ee 2 1 3 
GUN as 62 “onesdancest ° t 5 

The score in the opening tournament: 

Names. Won. Drew. Lost. 
Serer re 5 2 ° 
NS Aree ao dmcka:- Wess ° 
er ree ; > ; 2 
RI Oe 3 I 3 
Rae 2 2 3 
SS re 2 I 4 
Rrra ° 3 4 
Se Ane ° 2 5 


S. W. Bampton, Walter Penn Shipley, and 





Recalled Stormy Times. 


** Well that looks natural’’ said the old soldier looking 
at a can of condensed milk on the breakfast table in place 
of ordinary milk that failed on account of the storm. 
“It’s the Cail Borden Eagle Brand we used during the 
war. 


Monday, July 27. 


Destructive storms occur in New England and 
Middle States, and the Great Lake region. .. 
Mr. Bryan issues a statement predicting a solu- 
tion of party difficulties among friends of free 
silver... . Senator Pettigrew, of South Dakota, 
resigns from the Republican national commit- 
tee.... T. E. Ford declines the Democratic 
nomination for Congress in the Twenty-first II- 
linois district. ... A settlement of the lockout 
at the Brown Hoisting works, Cleveland, Ohio. 
is effected. ... The syndicate plan to control 
the foreign exchange market is completed... . 
Sugar bounty claims aggregate $6,085,156 66 at 
the Treasury department; the appropriation is 
$5,000,000. William Henry Smith, ex-manager of 
the Western Associated Press, died at Lake For- 
est, Ill. 

American manufacturers’ visiting South 
America arrive at Rio Janeiro, Brazil... . 
Rioting occurs in the first session of the Inter- 
national Socialist Congress, London, over the 
admission of Anarchist delegates. . Fire 
causes a loss of $1,250,000 1n the shipyards of 
Harland & Wolff, at Belfast, Ireland. 


Tuesday, July 28. 


Storms cause much loss of life and property 
in western Pennsylvania. ... Chairman Hanna 
establishes Eastern Republican headquarters in 
New York city... . Joshua Levering, of Balti- 
more, formally accepts the nomination of the 
Prohibition Party for President. ... Vermont 
Populists nominated josagh Batelli, of Middle- 
bury, for governor. ...The New York State 
Democratic convention is called for September 16 
at Buffalo. . . . The American Protective Tariff 
League, Cornelius N. Bliss, President, declares 
that protection is the paramount issue in the 
coming campaign. 

Dr. Jameson and his officers in the Transvaal 
raid are found guilty under the Foreign Enlist- 
ment act. .. . Anarchist delegates force an en- 
trance into the International Socialist Congress 
at London. 


Wednesday, July 29. 


Cornelius Bliss, of New York, is reelected 
treasurer of the executive committee of the 
Republican national committee. ... Speaker 
Reed opens his campaign at Alfred, Me., for 
reelection to Congress. . The Republican 
State central committee, by a vote of 48 to 37, 


indorses the St. Louis platform and nominees; 
another meeting will be called. ... Tennessee 
Populists nominate A. L. Mines for goverhor, 
and indorse the St. Louis platform and ticket. 
... McKinley addresses the Republican Club 
of the University of Chicago. . .. The President 
appoints John Sheridan, of West Virginia, a 
government director of the Union Pacific Rail- 
way vice Fitzhugh Lee. ... W. C. Moreland, 
ex-city attorney of Pittsburg and his assistant, 
are sentenced to the penitentiary for embezzle- 
ment. ... Robert Garrett, ex-president of the 
B. and O. Railroad, dies at Deer Park, Md. 
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saves time 
=, and labor ; 
money too— 
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at that, by using the Lawton Simplex. 
Requires no washing or cleaning, and 
saves its cost over and again in sending 
out notices. Costs but little ($3 to g10). 
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Simplex Printers. The only way to be sure of get- 
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The most practical instruction in Music, Elocution, 
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DR. CYRUS EDSON, 
Ex-Pres. N. Y. Board 
of Health, Says: 











“I consider the bicycle a 
blessing to the human race. 
Not only has it given a vast 
number of people increased 
health, vigor, and vitality, 
but it has added greatly to 
the pleasures of mankind.” 
Don’t miss the happiness that 


a “Firefly” will bring into 
the family. #3: #: ss: 3 
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The British House of Commons passes the 
Irish Land bill. ...The /¢ds, a German gun- 
boat, is sunk in the Yellow Sea, seventy-five 
persons being lost. 

Thursday, July 30. 

An express train on the Reading Railroad runs 
into a West Jersey Railroad excursion train at 
a crossing near Atlantic City, N. J.; over 40 peo- 
ple are killed and: many injured. ... President 
Cleveland issues a proclamation of warning 
against giving aid to Cuban filibustering expe- 
ditions. . .. ‘The Maine Democratic State com- 
mittee callsanother State convention for August 
6. ... Despatches from Watson, of Georgia, and 
Sewall, of Maine, state that neither intends to re- 
sign as Vice-Presidential candidate. ... A pre- 
liminary report shows for the year ending June 
30, internal revenue receipts of $146.830,615, an 
increase of $3,584,537 over the last fiscal year; 
receipts from spirits were $8,670,070, tobacco 
$30,711,629. . . . Suits against the Union Pacific 
Railroad and about 10,000 settlers along the line, 
to recover title to lands, are dismissed by the 
Department of the Interior, 

he appointment of Rev. Sebastian Martinelli, 
Prior-General of the Augustinian Chausses, as 
successor to Cardinal Satolli at Washington, is 
reported. ... The British House of Commons 
orders a committee to make inquiry into the 
administration of the British South Africa Com- 
pany. ... The Czar of Russia issues an imper- 
ial ukase Geclaring Moscow authorities answer- 
able for the disaster on Hodynsky Plain. 


Friday, July 31. 

The roll of the dead is 46, the injured 70, in the 
railroad disaster near Atlantic City, N. J.... 
Chairman Jones of the Democratic national com- 
mittee telegraphs the Atlanta Constitution that 


he can consider no proposition for the with- 
drawal of Mr. Sewall, but will do all he can to 
promote fusion on electors. ... McKinley ad- 
dresses veteransand praises payment of the nat- 
ional debt in gold. ... The executive commit- 
tee of Tammany Hall indorsed Bryan and 
Sewall, saying nothing about platform. .. . 
North Dakota Populists nominate R. B. Richard- 
son for governor... . . Missouri Populists author- 
ize their State committee to negotiate with 
Democrats for fusion. ... William F. Harritv 
announces his withdrawal from active politics 
except as Democratic national committeenran, 
... The gold reserve stands at $110,070,597. . . . 
The financial scheme of a Greater New York 
charter is made public. ... The summer meet- 
ing of the American Society for the Extension 
of University Teaching closes in Philadelphia. 
Cholera is said to be beyond control in North- 
ern Egypt ; 8,069 deaths are reported. . . . Floods 
have cut off Bombay, India, from the surround- 
ing country. . . . Nineteen persons, two of them 
women, are sentenced to death at Agram, Hun- 
gary. for organized brigandage and murder. 


Saturday, August 1. 


Gold-standard Democrats in Texas decide to 
confer with Populists and Republicans concern- 
ing fusion on McKinley electors and a State 
ticket. . . . Gold-standard Democrats in Pensa- 
cola, Fla., resolve to send delegates to a con- 
vention at Jacksonville. .. . Trouble has broken 
out again at the Brown Hoisting Works, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and the militia have been ordered 
out.. . Treasury statements show a deficit of 
$13,018,871 and an increase of public debt 
amounting to $10,857,258 in July. 

A tidal wave on the coast of Ha-chan, China, 
kills 4,009 ersons. ... The Socialist Trades 
Congress in London adjourns. 


Sunday, August 2. 


Ex-Congressman Bourke Cochran, of New 
York, declares his antagonism to the Chicago 
ticket and platform. ... Four men are said to 
have been killed in a fight between sheepmen 
and cattlemen in Oregon. 

Lord Salisburv’s opposition to a blockade of 
the island of Crete has a bad effect on Berlin 
and Vienna bourses. ...A Montreal despatch 
reports that the appointment of Sir Charles 
Tupper to succeed Lord Aberdeen as Governor- 
General of Canada has been urged upon Lord 
Salisbury by Joseph Chamberlain. 


_— —— a 


Have You Asthma or Hay-Fever? 


Medical Science at lasts reports a positive cure 
for Asthma and Hay-fever in the wonderful Kola 
Plant, a new botanical discovery found on the 
Kongo River, West Africa. Its cures are reall 
marvellous. Rev. J. L.. Combs, of Martinsburg, Ww. 
Va., writes that it cured him of Asthma of fifty 
— standing, and Hon. L. G. Clute, of Greeley, 

owa, testifies that for three years he had to sleep 
pro - up in a chair in Hay-fever season, being 
unable to lie down night or day. The Kola Plant 
cured him at once. To make the matter sure, these 
aud hundreds of other cures are sworn to before a 
notary public. So great is their faith in its wonder- 
ful curative powers, the Kola Importing Co., of 
1164 Broadway, New York, to make it Eeowe, is 
sending out large cases of the Kola compound free 
to sufferers from Asthma and Hay-fever. All the 
ask in return is that when cured yourself you will 
tell your neighbors about it. Send your name and 
address on a postal card, and they will send you a 
large case by mail free. 


It costs you nothing, and 
you should surely try it. * . 





LAWYERS. 


We append below a list of leading lawyers in 
different portions of the United States. 


Legal business, collections, and requests for 
local information will meet with prompt atten- 
tion at their hands : 


Henr) C. Terry, 506-7-8 Hale Bidg., 
1328 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


John M. Uarris, Court House, Scran- 
ton, Pa. 


W. C. Gilmvre, 311 Pine St., Williams 
port, Pa. 


Mordecai & «Gadsden, 43-45 Broad 
St., Charleston, 8S. C. 


William O. Thompson, Tenth 8t., and 
Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Harry Emmons, Law Building, Ninth 
and Market Sts., Wilmington, Del. 


George E. Dickson, 329 ‘‘ The Rook- 
ery,” Chicago. 


John Moffitt, 911 Ashland Block, Chi- 
eago, Ill. 


Chas. E. Bond, 260-265 Temple Court, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Nathan R. Park, 28 Chamber of Com- 
merece, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


D. C. Hughes, City Nat. Bank Bldg., 
Canton, Ohio. 


Frank J. Thompson, Fargo, North 
Dakota. 


Henry P. Karch, New Strome Build- 
ing, Millersburg, Ohio. 


Harris & Lafferty, Perry, Oklahoma. 


Boynton & Smith, Kingfisher Bank 
Building, Kingfisher, Oklahoma. 


G. R. Coffin,702 Broad St., Augusta, Ga. 


Thomas & Collingwood, 311-314 Hol- 
lister Block, Lansing, Mich. 


George P. Goff, ‘‘Strathmore House,” 
207 Larkin St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Temple, Warren & Co., Mills Bldg., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Morrison and Chesnut, 21 and 22 
Daily Record Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


John W. Link, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Charles W. Felker, Milwaukee and 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


Charles R. Kreidler, 236 
Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


Powers 


Books on the Drink Question 
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Full list of books on Temperance and Prohibition | 


published by the Funk & Wagnalls Company will be 
sent post-free on application. Funk y 


Company, Pubs., Lafayette Place, New York. 


agnalls | 





VITAL PRINCIPLES IN THE PERFECTION OF THE 
VOICE, GESTURE, AND BEARING. 


The Drill-Book.# 
in Vocal Culture 


A COMPREHENSIVE STUDY OF THE 
FUNDAMENTAL CONSTITUENTS OF 
EFFECTIVE, GRACEFUL SPEAKING. 


By Prof. EDWARD P. THWING, M.D. 


PARTIAL CONTENTS: 
Importance and Method of Vocal Culture. 


Physical Training by Respiratory Exercises 
and Gymnastics. 


Production of Tone, 
and Emphasis. 


Rate of Movement, Pitch, Melody, Force. 
Gesture and Personation. 
Facial Expression. 


Articulation, Stress 


“It is an invaluable treatise.’’—Prof. J. W. 
Churchill, Andover. 

‘*T heartily commend his book. He has ren- 
dered invaluable service.”"—T. De Witt Tal- 
mage, D.D. . 

**Compact and inexpensive. but it omits noth- 
ing essential.”’"— The Independent, New York. 





16mo, 111 pp., illustrated, paper covers, 
25 cents, post-free. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
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DRAMATIC REVIEW: ‘‘it isan unpretentious 
but really meritorious volume."’ 


THE 
Essentials of Elocution 


A BOOK DEALING WITH THE FUNDA- 
MENTAL PRINCIPLES OF ELOCUTION 
AS APPLIED TO ALL KINDS OF PUB- 
LoS Demers, tS F323 82 85 St te 32 88 


By ALFRED AYRES, 
Author of “ The Orthoepist,” ‘‘The Verbalist,”’ etc. 
NEW AND ORIGINAL TREATMENT. 

“The mode of procedure herein recom- 
mended,in order to become skilled in elocution, 
is wholly unlike anything that has hitherto 
found its way in print.’’—From the Preface. 

RICHARD HENRY STODDARD SAYS. 

“It is brightly written and original.” 
TERSE AND SUCCINCT. 

THe RocHester Heratp says: “It is a 

case where brevity is the soul of value.”’ 
MULTUM IN PARVO,. 


Toe LuTHERAN OBSERVER says: ‘‘It is 
worth more than all the ponderous philoso- 
phies on the subject.”’ 


16mo, Cloth, 89 pp. Price 60 cents, Post-free. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, 


30 Lafayette Place, New York, 


COS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSOSOOSOS 


See SS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSESSOSE 








Literary Snap-Shots of European Scenes and 
Folk Lore. 


Outdoor Life Europe 


Entertaining Word-Pictures, Including 
Sketches of People, Places, and Street 
Scenes from the Hebrides to Venice, 
Novel and Vivid in their Depiction, 
and Told with Charming Grace. % 


By Prof. EDWARD P. THWING, M.D. 


‘Bright Breezy Beautiful.’’ 
4to, 48 pp., Paper. 20 cts., post-free. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. , Pubs., 30 Lafayette P!.,.N.Y. 
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The Standard Dictionary. 


Questions Answered. 


K. D., Muncie, Ind.: ‘‘ Like Whitelaw Reid I also 
crossed the pons asinorum on ‘hypothenuse’ and 
following Worcester believe the old and correct 
form of spelling should be retained. While I am a 
great admirer of the Standard Dictionary, and be- 
lieve it towers far above all others, I fear that some- 
times it leans a little too strongly toward the close 
system adopted by the spelling reformers. May I 
ask if there is any authority for ‘hypotenuse’ ex- 
cept the Century Dictionary ?” 


Had K. D. asked if there was any authority for 
what he seems to think is the authorized spelling of 
‘hypotenuse’ his question would have been more 
appropriate. The Standard Dictionary, Century, 
Webster, Worcester (when revised), Imperial, Smart 
and Stormonth, as well as 32 out of the 50 members 
of the committee of philologists on disputed spell- 
ings of the Standard Dictionary prefer what our 
friend styles an incorrect form, ‘‘ hypotenuse.” As 
to reformed spelling, that ‘* dear old spelling taught 
in ccuntry schools’ is bound to go, for the reform 
movement which is advancing slowly is destined to 
wipe out of existence forever the atrociously incon- 
sistent spellings of the present as it has already 
blotted out many of the atrocities of the past. 


A. C. R., Lansing, Mich.: ‘‘Mr. O. was born in 
Spain, where he resided until he was 25 years old. 
Then he moved to America, where he married. He 
has been living here for 15 years without be- 
coming naturalized. Is he an American and entitled 
to protection under the American flag? According 
to the definition of Webster’s International Diction- 
ary he is not, as it defines American as ‘a native of 
America ;° originally applied to the aboriginal in- 
habitants, but now applied to the descendants of 
Europeans born in America, and especially to the 
citizens of the United States. 

According to the Dictionary he is, as its definition 
reads: ‘A native or inhabitant of the Western Hemi- 
sphere or a of the United States: origi- 
nally applied to the aboriginal inhabitants, but now 
app led to the descendants of Europeans born in 
—-* and especially to the citizens of the United 

tates.* 

When authorities differ what must we follow ? 
According to the definition of Webster’s Dictionary 
a native of America only is an American, hence the 
man who takes the oath of allegiance and adopts 
this country as his own does not become an Amer- 
ican. According to the Century a native or inhabi 
tantof . .. the United States is an American. If I 
were to go to England to reside it would surely not 
make me an Englishman. Will you please answer 
this complex question as to what constitutes an 
American ?” 


First, bcth of the dictionaries quoted are right in 
partand wrongin part. Mr. O. is not an American, 
and thus has no claim to protection under the 
American flag,—not because of his foreign birth, 
but because he failed to become a naturalized citizen 
of the United States. 

Second ; Webster's definition is wrong because it 
restricts American citizenship to the native-born. 

Third; The Century is wrong, for it extends the 
meaning so that it covers all inhabitants of the 
United States. Mr. O. might have taken up his resi- 
dence in Java. That would not make him a Java- 
nese. 

Fourth: We think that in the Standard Dictionary 
you will find definitions that cover the meanings of 
the word fully and correctly. These read as follows: 
“ American, n. 1. A native or legally constituted 
citizen of the United States. 2. Any native or in- 
habitant of the American continent, whether abori- 
ginal or descended from European settlers. 3. One 
of the aborigines of the American continent.” 
These definitions seem to us to cover the ground so 
fully and clearly that there can be no misunder- 
standing them. There is absolutely no ambiguity. 

Fifth: When authorities differ our advice to A. 
C. R. is to follow the best authorities guided by his 
own good common-sense. 


H. M. A., Cleveland, Ohio. The pronunciation 
Renken for Réntgen, which you quote as given by 
H. J. W. Dam, in McClure’s Magazine, is incorrect, 
but it may be that preferred by the eminent pro- 
fessor. That the name of Cholmondeley is pro- 
nounced ‘‘Chumley,” by some persons does not 
necessarily denote the accuracy of the pronuncia- 
tion, but rather the whim of the individuals. 
Ponsonby also is sometimes pronounced ‘* Punsun- 
by * but this does not makeit correct. Namesoften 
receive arbitrary but inexact pronunciations. 

Mr. Dam may have failed to exactly reproduce 





the sounds conveyed to him by the professor. The 

_ correct phonetic pronunciation of Réntgen, accord- 
ing to the rules of Syntax and as indicated by the 
Scientific Alphabet of the Funk & Wagnalls Stand- 
ard Dictionary, is Rintgen—the 0 which represents 
the German 6 being the equivalent of u in burn. 
Both the ‘‘t”’ and the ‘tg’ should be clearly and 
distinctly pronounced—according to Mr. Dam 
neither is. 


L. W., Los Angeles, Cal. ‘‘No matter where I go 
on the Pacific Coast I find nothing but words of the 
highest praise for the Standard Dictionary. I be- 
lieve no work has ever been produced in any country 
or inany age that has received such unqualified and 
universal approval from educators, both at home 
and abroad, as has the Funk & Wagnalls Standard 
Dictionary. It has never failed me in definition, 
spelling, or pronunciation, unless perhaps once in 
paper ge yet in that case I am not quite sure. 

have not been able to find out how to pronounce 
Roéntgen correctly. Will you please tell me where 
I can find a key that will enable me to do so ?” 


If L. W. will turn to page 2102-3, Standard Dic- 
tionary, he will see a ‘‘ Language Key” chart. By 
this chart and the explanation that follows one is 
enabled to pronounce correctly any word in any of 
the sixteen different languages given. For the 
pronunciation of Réntgen run the finger down the 
‘“*German” column until you come to 6 and fullow 
the line to the left to No. 51, under ‘* English 
phonetics *’ you will find that the 6 is pronounced as 
uin burn: gis always hard asin go. See page 2105. 


P. S. G., Chicago, Ill. “To determine the pro- 
nunciation of a word in the Standard Dictionary 
will it be necessary to turn to pages 2104-5-6 and 
gather from the ** principles and explanations of 
the Scientific Alphabet’ the sound of each charac- 
ter’ If so, it seems to me that it will take a long 
time to master the Standard’s system of pronuncia- 
tion.”* 


When P. 8S. G. wishes to know how a word is 
pronounced in Webster's Dictionary Goes he read 
through the thirty pages treating of pronunciation 
that it contains’ Or has he already mastered the 
Websterian system’? Experience shows us that 
not one person in a hundred ever reads the prin- 
ciples of pronunciation adopted by Webster's Dic- 
tionary, and not one in a thousand is familiar with 
them. The majority of people who consult a dic- 
tionary do not pretend to master the system it uses 
to indicate pronunciation, for to do so would require 
more time than the average person is willing to 
give, hence a simple system should be near at hand 
for consultation. In any case where a doubt as to 
pronunciation arises, a glance at the key-words 
printed at the bottom of each page of the Standard 
Dictionary will enable any one to understand the 
characters used to represent the various sounds. 


W. T. R., Saratoga, N. Y. ‘‘In the Standard Dic- 
tionary there is a beautiful full-page plate illustra- 
ting the different styles of architecture. No. 15 is 
styled, ‘‘ Movable Lodges (teepees or wigwams) of 
the Western North American Indians.”’ The illus- 
tration is correct in so far as it defines the teepee, 
but the wigwam is built of bark and in shape is 
entirely different. An experience of three years 
among the Sioux Indians and the Chippewas taught 
me the difference. The Sioux Indians and all Plain 
Indians used the teepees— the Chippewas and other 
Indians living in the woods the wigwams. The 
teepee is made of skins of animals ; the wigwam of 
barks of trees. 


W. T. R.’s letter was referred to Prof. D. G. Brin- 
ton, M.D., LL.D., Se.L., the recognized expert on 
aboriginal terms, editor of these terms in the Stan- 
dard Dictionary. His answer is as follows : “‘ The 
term wigwam is properly applied to any form of 
house, It is derived from the Delaware Algonkian, 
wikheu, to build, and means simply a building. The 
teepee, or pointed lodge was one of the forms of wig- 
wams constructed by the Delaware Indians. In the 
last number of The American Naturalist the topic 
is discussed at length from old authorities which 
illustrate the architecture at the time of the dis- 
covery. The teepee may be of skins, mats, or barks. 


Cc. R. J., Toronto, Canada: *‘‘ Anagent canvassing 
for the dictionary of a rival publisher, in his en- 
deavor tosecure my order,claimed that the Standard 
is far from being complete or up-to-date, and in 
order to substantiate his statement he said, ‘Why, 
my dear sir, such words as populist, gripman, 
christian-science, linotype, telautograph, and many 
others are not in the Standard.’ Then I told the 
agent that we would investigate; I invited him in 
and took down my copy of Funk & Wagnalls’ Stand- 
ard, which had never failed me, and opened to place 
after place and found, without an exception, every 
one of the words he mentioned. Afterward I too 
down a copy of the dictionary he was selling, as I 
happened to have one, and, to his chagrin and con- 
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fusion, with two exceptions, not one of the words he 
cited was in his up-to-date book. Why are these 
misrepresentations permitted?” 

Misrepresentationsare not only permitted by some 
publishers and dealers, but they are thought out by 
them and given to the agents for use ; the purpose 
of such houses is to humbug the public. When they 
have accomplished this, or failed in the attempt, 
they disappear as suddenly as they came. Their 
development is mushroom-like—sudden in growth 
and rapid in decay. 


‘Rev. W. A. H., Newark, N. J.:° The word in- 
computable is in the Standard Dictionary in the Jist 
of words under the prefix in-. Self-explaining, un- 
important words are usually run in under the pre- 
fixes or combining forms. As incomputable simply 
means, not computable, the definitions of the prefix 
in- and of the word computable furnish an entirely 
satisfactory definition. 


F. H., Springfield, Ohio: ‘A friend of mine re- 
cently used the word pod in conversation. I 
have never heard the word and am ata loss to know 
what it means. Is it not a localism and hence not 
to be found in any of our dictionaries? I would 
be pleased to receive any information you can give 
me regarding it.’ 

The above question can best be answered by 
quoting a letter received some time ago. 

‘*We appreciate the Standard Dictionary. It is 
an open book, conveniently and constantly acces- 
sible to all our children. Yesterday my nine-year 
old son was studying his U.S. Ilistory. He came 
across the term locofocos. Looking it up in the 
Standard he was surprisingly delighted to find, in 
its definition, the very self-same words he had just 
read in his history.” Mrs. Geo. Faler, Butler, Kan, 

The Union Signal asks: ‘* What shall wedo for a 
common pronoun? It is becoming a necessity to 
our language in these days of fast-coming political 
and legal equality. Thus: Each voter must stand in 
his or her place till he or she can pass in to cast his 
or her ballot. Thatisclumsy! Personally, I like our 
own feminine’ pronoun whenever it can be used; 
we have been ignored so long or included in ‘him.’ 
However, there seems no way out until the Samuel 
Johnson or Noah Webster, who may this minute be 
wrestling over the problem in some little red school- 
house, has grown up and brought it to a successful 
issue.” 

It will not be necessary to wait the length of time 
suggested. A word was introduced in the language 
in 1858 by Charles Crozat Converse. It is thon, 
meaning that one ; he, she, or it; a pronoun of the 
third person, common gender, a contracted and 
solidified form of that one. This word is gradually 
coming into prominence and more and more into 
use in many of our colleges and is the word which 
will fill the vacancy to which The Union Signal calls 
attention. See Standard Dictionary, page 1877. 

P. R., Raleigh, N. ©.:—One of your representa- 
tives called on me in the interests of your Standard 
Dictionary which he claimed was a necessity to me 
if I desired to keep abreast with the times. Argu- 
ing the point I contended that the Standard was 
not necessary, and substantiated my statement by 
citing that, so far as I knew, neither Chaucer, nor 
Bacon, nor Shakespeare, all of whom wrote Eng- 
lish of which all might well be proud and which 
was in no way discreditable to them, ever made use 
of dictionaries. (1) Is not my argument based on 
sound premises? (2) While I admit the Standard 
is a great dictionary and superior to all other simi- 
lar works am I not right in asserting tliat a diction- 
ary is not essential to good English ? 

(1) We do not think your argument logically 
sound, because you have no evidence that Chaucer, 
Bacon, and Shakespeare worked without diction- 
aries. Chaucer, perhaps, had none, but the others 
probably did, for dictionaries date much farther 
back than the births of these men, We doubt very 
much if you are justified in placing yourself on a 
par with the great writers you mention. We are 
not all Chaucers, nor Bacons, nor Shakespeares ; 
still, there is a possibility that you may have al- 
ready excelled these fathers of the English lan- 
guage. 

The editor of Southwest Cincinnati, Ohio, in his 
review of the ‘‘ Standard Dictionary *’ says: ‘* With- 
out a complete dictionary the wrong word often 
gets in the right pew and the right word in 
the wrong one.*’ Great writers (such, for instance, 
as yourself) sometimes forget that even they need 
dictionaries. 

(2) Several of the most eminent editors of the 
‘Standard Dictionary * have said that they would 
never think of writing anything for publication 
without having their dictionaries at their elbows. 
If a man wishes to keep abreast of the times or de- 
sires his children to have the same educational ad- 
vantages as his neighbors enjoy he needs u )-to-date 
dictionaries and other books of reference. otwith- 
standing the comprehensiveness of the Standard 
Dictionary the price was placed so low that it might 
be within the reach of all. 
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for the few who grasp it quickly 


ONLY 34 ACCEPTANCES 
“* CAN BE RECEIVED..... ™ 


A Great 
Opportunity 


We have just secured at a bargain from a private party 34 sets of that splendid and much sought after 
42-volume reference library known as 


The Manifold Cyclopedia 


We could only get hold of 34 sets at the sacrifice price, and the number is too few to make extensive advertising at 
the regular price practicable. Wecan not get any more sets of the work at anywhere near the price paid for these. 
We have therefore decided to give these 34 sets to those of our patrons who speak quickly, at a very slight margin 
above cost, but at a price only a little more than half the regular selling price. No money need be sent 








now, but send your acceptance at once and reserve a set at the terms stated below. 


A Standard Wor 





of reference, covering the entire range of human knowledge from the dawn of civilization down to the 
resent time. Declared by many to be the best and most convenient repository of knowledge ever published. 
t is thoroughly up to date and reliable in every department. 


s As will be seen by the brief su a) f subjects below, THz M ub Cycu 
A Complete Reference Library ype ne aoe See 6 ae ry of subjects below, Taz ManiFoLp CYCLOPEDIA 





unprecedented, and will not offer itself again. 


other work on the market. 
points of advantage not to be found elsewhere. The remarkable opportunity here offered tu secure a set at 


In fact it answers this description better than any 
t has all the Gees features of others, and many exclusive 
ittle more than half price is, we believe, 


‘** We have no hesitation in saying that this is the best we have ever seen for the money.”—The Examiner, New York. 
‘*It is as valuable a cyclopedia for Bi qued use as has ever been published.’’—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 


** Because of its convenience, it wi 


It mirrors the achieve- 
A Record of Progress. Joi r ie no 'k 
throbs with all the latest phases of human progress, in the varied ac- 
tivity of Geographical Exploration, Mechanical and Electrical Invention, 
and Scientific Research. It depicts new methods of Manufacture and 
Cultivation, Development of Social, Political and Economic Forces, the 
Evolution of International and Diplomatic Relations, Religiousand Reform 
Movements, and also presents a ——* down-to-date Geographi- 
cal Gazetteer of the whole world. 


s Embracing the entire range of Scientific 
Th e Sc iences. Knowledge with the latest great Inventions 
and Discoveries clearly set forth. Each science is treated as a whole 
under its own heading; allied topics related to each science are given 
special treatment separately. The departments treated are: Astronomy, 


Geology, Electricity, Chemistry, Botany, Physics, Sociology. and Mineral- 
ogy. All the details of these departments are thoroughly presented. 


Sore History of the Origin and Development of all the 
Religions. Religious Denominations. An Outline of all Re- 
ligious Beliefs, Ceremonial Rites and Customs described, Statistics of 
Membership, Distribution, etc. Ancient, Mediseval, and Modern Religious 
systems: Theology, Church History, Biblical Literature. Religious So- 
cieties, Reform Work, etc., fully and carefully described. 


s s Geograpby in all 
Geographical Information. (sen. i 
latest explorations, changes in political divisions and ——- 
accompanied by the Columbian Colored Maps, 11x14, bound separately 
in a volume of atlas size. Twenty-one of the largest and most important 
States in our country occupy double pages. 

H H t The Growth and Development of the National Life of 

is ory. the various Countries of the World are described. 
All countries treated according to a systematic plan, including full 
and detailed information under scores of subheads. Special articles 
on separate states prepared with great care by expert authorities. 


1’ H The latest Practical Informa- 
Applied Sciences. tion on ai Conceivadle Topics. 
Engineering in all its varied branches, Architecture of all t; ; Manu- 


factures and Industries, Agriculture and Horticulture, Mining and 
Metallurgy, etc., etc. 


be used twenty times where the Appleton’s, Chambers’s, or Juhnson’s would be 
used once.*’—Physico-Medical Journal, Indianapolis. 


ses H A defining and pronouncing dic- 
Pol itical Scie nce. tionary of al Seems and Phrases. 
A clear and intelligent description of all the Tondamontas principies 
and Forms of the Governments of the world, both past and present. All 
the complex questions in political economy set forth in simple, practical 
form, f its sixty thousand titles, not one is worded in language so 
technical or abstruse as to require the special interpretation of a specialist 
on the subject treated. 


' Under this heading 
Domestic and Fine Arts. 2°50 °ue 
ful treatment of Music, Drawing, Sculpture, Engraving, Etching, Paint- 
ing, Decoration, Designing, Domestic Economy, and Dancing. The 
general subject of Literature is placed inthisdepartment. Biographies 
of eminent authors are given; ancient and modern classics are 
described, and there is also a condensed History of the World's Litera- 
ture, its early origin, its successive development, its present perfection. 


| An invaluable work for teachers, giving the 
Education. history of the Art of Teaching and School 
Management, lives of educational reformers, statistics of educational 
progress in all countries. Leading Universities, Colleges, Academies in 


every State described. Deals fully with the Science of Education, in 
all branches and for all kinds of pupils. 


s An authoritative work on 
Ss orts and Pa stimes. Games and Diversions of 
all kinds. Abundantly illustrated. The whole round of Sport, Recre- 
ation, and Amusement for old and young of both sexes given, with rules, 


regulations, outline, plans of fields, boards, courts, history and develop- 
ment of Sports, Games, etc., with expert records. 


2 Sketches of Eminent Living Men as well as those 
Biogra phy. of past generations. Unusually rich in bio- 
graphical information that is sought after in a cyclopedia with greater 
frequency than anything else by the reader and student. A complete 
History of Mankind asrepresented by the world’s eminent individuals. 


. + The Laws of Health, with simple 
Medical Science. methods of treatment in Diseases 
and Emergencies. Also a treatise on Medical Jurisprudence, different 


Diseases, Accidents, Medicines. Foods, Spices, Drinks, Condiments, and 
Dietetics, and the Causes and Prevention of Disease. 


A Dictionary and Cyclopedia Combined renee ee a ae an mary cxele- 





treating every word and title in regular alphabetical order, giving 


pronunciation, derivation, definition, and full encyclopedic information. It covers the whole ground, and saves much time, incon- 


venience, and expense. 


A Splendid Atlas of the World vies or ie Wont tis, 21i¢* inches in size, contalniag 100 pages of Rand & 





MecNally’s best maps, with a marginal index to counties, cities, tcwns, provinces, 


et>., streets of large cities, points of interest, tables and diagrams of population, etc. 
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We have just 21 sets in cloth binding, reg- 
ular price $30, and 13 sets in half morocco, 
penitiioe price $40, all in absolutely fresh 
and perfect condition. 
these 34 sets to the first persons whose 
acceptances are received at the special 

rices of $18 for the cloth-bound set, and 





ACCEPT QUICKLY 
No MONE NEED BE 


SENT HOW 


We will sell 





$24 for the half-morocco bound set. of course we can not duplicate these special prices after these 34 sets are gone. To 
avoid the necessity of returning money toany one whose orders may be received too late, we willask those who want a 


set merely to send at once an order 
notify all whether their orders are received in time, an 


thout money, stating whether they want it in cloth or half morocco. We will 
d remittance can be sent at any time within ten days thereafter. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 30 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK. 





Readers of Tus Lirzrary Dicsst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Lehigh Valley Railroad 
System. 








America’s Cleanest Railroad. ©) 











ese HIS is an especially fine time of ae to travel, the 
fields now being in their brightest green, the forests 
clad in their new spring clothes, and every tree and bush ar- 
rayed in blossoms of varied hues—Nature’s wedding season, 
Neither too hot nor too cold, making travela joy at this time, 
especially if one goes over the Lehigh Valley Railroad. Every 
mile brings new charms from Nature's boundless resources, and 
it is but a few hours from leaving Buffalo on this road until 
= are safely landed in New York, passing through three 
tates and a variety of scenery not to be surpassed on this 
continent, including plains, mountains, valleys, lake country, 
with full view of the twin queens—Cayuga and Seneca—and the 
finest farming lands, through hamlets and busy cities as well. 
They call it ‘the scenic route,”’ but we think the Lehigh entitled 
also to distinction as 


AMERICA’S CLEANEST RAILROAD. 


The cars are always scrupulously clean, and you can ride from 
the Bison City to the metropolis and arrive cleaner than you 
will be on most railroads after a ride of twenty miles.—7he 
Review. 


Route of the Black Diamond Express (Handsomest 
peal bn bo ot. sayeth y weecgnerag “neem 
Falls. Scenery unequalled. Everything first 





Send for printed matter and further 
particulars to 


CHAS, S. LEE, General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Important counsel on the vital responsi- 
bility of molding youthful character. 


Youthful Eccentricity 
A Precurser of Crime 


‘*PARENTS ARE OFTEN, THROUGH 
IGNORANCE, RESPONSIBLE FOR 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF MENTAL 
DISORDER IN THEIR CHILDREN.”’ 


By FORBES WINSLOW, 


D.C.L., Oxon. M.B., LL.M, Cantab. M.R.C.P. 
London, Etc. 

















An Invaluable Book for 
Every Parent, Physician, Teacher 


The New York Times says: ‘It contains a 
remedy for paternal ignorance such as often 
leads to sleepless pre and vain asking, ‘What 
manner of man will this child be ?° ” 

Arthur MacDonald. author of *‘Criminol- 
ogy,” “Government Specialist.” etc., says: 
“The book [‘ Youthful Eccentricity. ete."] ex- 
presses many general truths that should be 
widely circulated... .” 


The Valuable Advice of an Eminent 
Specialist within the reach of all. 





16mo, cloth, 103 pp., price 50 cents, post-free. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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For 3 months $ Qed 
price reduced 10 
from $25 to 











Home Remedy 
Without Medicine. 


“Each day adds to my appreciation of this eco- 
nomical and effective treatment.” 

REV. Dr. Wa. H. DePry, 
20 years Ass’t Editor N.Y. Christian Advocate, 


often Cures |“ How?” 


Cases By its new method 
Pronounced of ye oe he 
‘6 s| gen y into 
Incu rable aatiae circulation. 























A 112-page illustrated book descriptive of the 
Electropoise free by mail tu any address. 





1122 Broadway. New York 
Electrolibration Co., 232 Livingston St., Brooklyn 








“It isan admirable, inter sting, and impor- 
tant work, and will be found of great interest 
to all interested in the science of criminol- 
ogy.’ —Standard-Union, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Criminology 


An Entertaining Psychological and 
Scientific Study of Criminals with 
relation to Psychical and Physical 
Types, with most valuable and inter- 
esting practical conclusions . 


By ARTHUR MacDONALD, M.D., 


U. S. Representative at the International 
Congress on Criminology at Brussels; Special- 
ist in Education as related to the Abnormal 
and Weakling Classes, U S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation. 


Introduction by PROF. CESARE LOMBROSO, 
University of Turin. 


“Clear and thoughtful.”—New York Trib- 
une. 

** We have read the book with profit.” — New 
York Herald. 

“T am using it in my class for a work of 
reference."’—Chas. Henderson, University of 
Chicago. 

‘*Of undoubted interest and special value.” 
—The Arena, Boston. 

‘Scientific in its exactness and order, but 
not technical in its manner of addressing the 
reader. All classes of students must be inter- 
ested."’—The Brooklyn Times. 

**It is exhaustive, logical, convincing.”’°— The 
New York World. 


12mo, cloth, 416 pp. Price $2.00, post-free. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. , Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 
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